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The Money Tree 


by Juliet Garver 


Characters 

Moruer (Ruth Graham) 

FatTHer (Harvey Graham) 

CINDY 

Bos 

DALE 

Mrs. WALLACE 

Mrs. WILSON 

Mr. Tarzor, a lawyer from New York 

Smone, the French maid 

4 Laprms oF THE GARDEN CLUB 

2 RoBBERS 

2 PoLICcEMEN 

ScENE 1 

Time: The present. 

Sertine: The Graham living room. 
There is a tree or large plant in a pot 
in the corner. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. The phone 
is ringing. We hear hurried footsteps 
off-stage and then Moruer enters. 


their children 


} neighbors 


She has on a hat full of flowers and in 
her hand has another hat, with a 
needle and long thread in it. She looks 
strange with a hat on because she has 
on a housedress and'an apron. A 
tape measure hangs around her neck. 
She goes over to the phone with a quick 
stride. , 

Moruer (Picking up phone): Hello? 
Yes... yes... Harvey Graham 
lives here... why, yes, he is. (CrnDy, 
her 16-year-old daughter, comes rush- 
ing onstage.) 

Cinpy (Breathless): Is it for me? 

Moruer (Shakes her head): What? 
Oh? Just a minute, please. I’ll call 
my husband. (Turns to Crnpy) 
Cindy, is your father downstairs in 
his laboratory? 

Cinpy: I don’t know. I was upstairs, 
reading the latest T’een Screen maga- 





zine — (Sound of loud 
stage) 

Morger (Smiles indulgently): Your 
father’s in his laboratory, all right. 
Cindy, run down to the basement 
and tell him to come to the phone. 


noise off- 


There’s a lawyer on the phone who 
just flew in from New York. 

Cinpy: A lawyer? Wowie! (Starts to 
exit) Maybe somebody wants to 
buy one of Dad’s inventions. (She 
hurries off-stage.) 


Moruer (Into phone, 


politely): Sorry 


to keep you waiting. My husband’s 

in his basement laboratory, and he 

never hears us when we call him. 

But he’ll be right up. I’ve sent my 

daughter down to get him. Did you 

say you came from New York? On 

the noon plane? (FATHER comes on- 

stage, with Cinpy following. FATHER 

goes to phone. Moruer goes to arm- 
chair and sits down, starts to sew hat 
in hand.) 

FaTHER: Hello Mr. Talbot of 
Talbot, Talbot, Talbot, and Jones 
of New York. Well, sir, what can I 
do for you? Oh, you represent my 
late uncle from South America? 

Moruer (Stops sewing): Uncle 
bur? 

Crnpy (Walks over to trec): The last 
time we heard from Uncle Wilbur 
was when he sent us this tree. 

Moruer: Yes, just before he got so 
sick. 

Fatuer: Of course, I’d be glad to talk 
to you... yes...T ll be here... 
see you shortly . . . goodbye. (Hangs 
up) 

Moruer: What did he want, dear? 

Fatruer: I don’t know. He wouldn’t 
tell me on the phone. He said it 


Wil- 


was important, and that he’d take 
a taxi and be right over. 

Crnpy (Pointing to tree): Maybe this 
is a very valuable tree, we 
didn’t know it — the only one of its 
kind in the whole world, or some- 
thing like that. 

FatHer (Goes to tree): Oh, it is. 
(Smiles) Look! (By sleight of hand he 
takes a quarter off the tree) Here’s a 
quarter, (Hands it to her) and here’s 
fifty cents — way up here. (Reaches 
up and “pulls” fifty-cent piece from 


and 


tree.) 
MoTHER Don’t think I 
would mind having a money tree. 
It certainly would come in handy. 
I think everyone in this family needs 
a new winter coat this year. 
Farner: Not I. I can still wear my 
if I take a deep breath. 
(Takes a very deep breath, pulls in 


(Smaling) : 


old one 


stomach) 

Moruer (Laughing): Harvey! 

Cinpy: I wonder what that lawyer 
wants. We've never had a lawyer 
visit us before. 

Morue_r: It is. 

Cinpy: Mom, you aren’t going to 
wear that hat when he comes, are 
you? 

Moruer (Puts her hand to her head, 
laughs): I didn’t even know I had it 
on. This is the hat I made for Mrs. 
Wallace. She wants to wear it for 
the Garden Club luncheon. 

Fatuer: I’ll bet you’ve made hats for 
half the women in this whole town. 

Mortuer: It’s fun, and a wonderful 
hobby, just like your growing or- 
chids in the basement. I don’t see 
you selling those orchids, either. You 
keep giving them away. 


It’s exciting. 





Fatuer: That’s why we need a money 
tree — so we can keep on growing 
things, and making things for every- 
body in town, and send our kids to 
college, etcetera, etcetera. Oh, 
those etceteras really add up. (DALE, 
their 12-year-old daughter, enters, car- 
rying a fish bowl.) 

Dae: I wonder if fish think. 

Fatuer: Let’s make a scientific study 
of it. I’ll give you a corner in my 
basement lab. 

Dae: No, thanks, not with all those 
noisy experiments of yours. (Puts 
fish bowl on table, watches fish swim) 

FaTHER (Amused): All right. 

Dae: Someday I’m going to have my 
own 200. 

Cinpy: What a moldy ambition. 

Dae (/gnoring her): And I’ll have a 
tree in my living room, too. 

Crnpy: Doesn’t everybody? 


Date (lgnoring her): Vil have pet 
monkeys climbing all over the tree. 

Cinpy (Shudders): I can see it now. 

Dae: I’d give anything to have a 


monkey. I saw one in a pet shop 
downtown, but it cost $75. (Bos, 
the 15-year-old son, enters, carrying 
a basketball.) 

Bos: Hi, everybody. 

Fatuer: How was the game? 

Bos (Offhand): O.K., but I wish we 
could play football. Not enough 
guys have football equipment. That 
stuff’s expensive. I could use some 
new gear myself. My shoulder pads 
are a little small and — 

Fatuer: My bank account’s a little 
small, too. 

Bos: If we were rich, I’d buy football 
helmets and shoulder pads for the 
whole team. Red ones. 


Cinpy: We are rich. We have a money 
tree. Dad just picked 75 cents off 
it a few minutes ago. (Snaps her 
fingers) Just like that! 

Bos (Grins): Neat trick. Too bad it’s 
just a trick. (Doorbell rings. Cinpy 
goes to door. Mrs. WALLACE enters.) 

Moruer: Come on in. The hat is all 
finished. 

Mrs. WALLACE (Goes to admire hat): 
It’s beautiful. It looks just like a 
Paris model. (Puts hat on, turns 
around to show everybody) 

MorHer (Quickly, before anyone else 
has a chance): It looks lovely on 
you. 

Fatuer: Don’t ask for my opinion. 
I’ll never understand women’s hats, 
or women, either. 

Bos: Neither will I. 

Mrs. Watuace (Jo Fatuer): Your 
wife could make a fortune designing 
and making hats. 

Fatuer: We don’t need the money. 
Not with my experiments in the 
basement and this tree. (Goes over to 
tree) Now watch closely. (Reaches 
up and takes half dollar off tree) 
Fifty cents — home grown! 

Mrs. WALLACE (Laughs): You should 
be on the stage. 

Fatuer: Me? I'll have you know this 
is a very special tree my Uncle 
Wilbur sent us from South America. 
He sent it just before he died. (Takes 
silver dollar off tree) One silver dollar 
for the lady. (Hands it to Mrs. 
WALLACE) 

Mrs. WALLACE (Hands it back to him): 
Thanks, but I’m getting a free hat 
today and that’s plenty. (To 
Moruer) Thanks so much, Ruth, 
for making it. (Starts to exit) I’m 





meeting Egbert downtown for din- 
ner, so I’ll be able to show it off 
right away. (She exits.) 

Fatuer: I should have given her one 
of my new King Midas orchids. 
Cinpy: She had enough flowers — on 

her head. 

Bos: Mom, is there something to eat? 
I’m starved. 

Moruer: There’s some leftover apple- 
sauce and — 

Bos: That’s like throwing a vitamin 
pill in the Grand Canyon. I want 
FOOD. But I'll find something. 
(He exits.) 

Date: I’d better get some lettuce for 
my turtle, before Bob eats every- 
thing in sight. (She goes.) 

Cinpy: And I’m going back to my 
Teen Screen magazine. Let me know 
what the lawyer says. 

Moruer: We will. (Crnpy ezits.) We 
have a pretty nice family. 

Fatuer: I can’t argue with you there. 
But, you know something? I have a 
feeling that this lawyer’s call is 
going to change our lives. 

Mortuer: You think so? 

FaTHer: Mmm — just a hunch. And 
I’m not so sure I want things 
changed around here. (They look at 
each other as the curtain falls.) 


* ¢+ * *& & 


ScENE 2 

Time: An hour later. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Ruse: Fatuer and Mr. Tatsor 
are seated on the couch. Moruer is 
seated in an armchair. Mr. TALBor 
has his brief case open and is ruffling 
through a sheaf of papers in a very 
businesslike manner. 


FaTHer: I can’t believe it! 
can’t! 

Moruer: We never knew Uncle Wil- 
bur was so rich. 

Fatuer: No. Last time I saw him 
was when I was a kid in high school. 
He wrote us letters, though, and 
sent us presents for Christmas. 

Moruer: And he sent us that tree a 
few months ago. 

Mr. Tausor (Looks at tree): That tree 
is specifically mentioned in the will. 
It was the first tree planted on his 
estate and Mr. Graham has stipu- 
lated that you are to keep it always. 

Fatuer: I don’t believe I ever realized 
how sentimental Uncle Wilbur was. 

Mr. Tarsor (Clearing his throat): 
There is another slightly more com- 
plex stipulation in your uncle’s 
will, Mr. Graham. 

FaTHER (Apprehensively): There is? 

Mr. Tatsotr: Yes. Your uncle in- 
sisted that I write an airtight clause 
into his will stating that you, the 
legatees, were, under no circum- 
stances, ever to divulge to anyone 
outside of your immediate family 
the source of this money. 

Moruer: You mean we can’t tell any- 
one where all our new-found wealth 
has come from? 

Mr. Tausor: I mean that exactly. 


Moruer: But why? 


I just 


Mr. Tausor: Your uncle was a very 
modest man. His modesty was al- 
most an obsession all during his life. 
Even his closest friends in South 
America never knew he was such a 
rich man. It was his wish that this 
anonymity continue even after his 
death. 





FATHER: But surely this will make 
things almost impossibly compli- 
cated for us. 

Mr. Tausor (With a little shrug): As I 
say, the condition is airtight. 

Moruer: But what happens if the 
secret gets out? 

Mr. Tausor: In that case you forfeit 
all rights to the estate. Now, Mr. 
Graham, will you sign here please? 
(FATHER signs paper. Mr. Tabor 
puts paper away, zips brief case, 
stands up.) That concludes our 
business. I will communicate with 
you further by phone and letter 
from New York. (FATHER gets up, 
too.) 

MorueEr: Won’t you stay and have a 
cup of coffee? 


Mr. Tausor: No, thanks. I have a 


plane to catch. (Shakes hands with 
FaTHER) Nice meeting you, Mr. 


Graham. (Nods to Morurer) Mrs. 
Graham. 

Moruer: Nice meeting you, too, Mr. 
Talbot. (FaTHER walks him to 
door. Mr. Tausor evits.) 

Fatuer (Turns to Moruer): I still 
can’t believe it. Any minute now, 
I’ll wake up from this crazy dream. 

Moruer: I feel exactly the same way. 
It seems completely unreal. (She 
looks at him as the curtain falls.) 


ss *¢+ &¢: & * 


ScENE 3 

Berore Curtain: Mrs. WALLACE 
and Mrs. WI1son, another neighbor, 
enter. Both are dressed in hats and 
coals, carrying purses and shopping 
bags with groceries sticking out. They 
walk along as they talk. 

Mrs. Wiison: The story’s all over 


town. Everybody’s talking about it, 
but I can’t believe it. 

Mrs. Wau.acp: I saw it with my own 
eyes. 

Mrs. Witson: You mean you saw 
money — real money — growing on 
that tree? 

Mrs. Watuace (Hesitates): I did see 
Harvey Graham take fifty cents off 
it—and then a silver dollar. I 
thought it was just a trick then. 
Harvey’s always doing tricks, but 
now — 

Mrs. Witson: They did get rich in a 
hurry. I mean, the money has to 
come from somewhere. 

Mrs. WALLACE: Exactiy. Now they 
have a full-time maid and two new 
cars. They all have new clothes, 
and I hear Bob bought new football 
outfits for the whole team. 

Mrs. Wiison: Wasn’t there a rich 
uncle in South America or some- 
where? 

Mrs. WALLACE: He’s the one who sent 
the tree. But if he did leave them 
some money, why don’t they tell 
people? What’s the big secret? 
(They start walking off-stage.) 

Mrs. Wison: Of course, Harvey is a 
scientist and maybe he did some- 
thing to that tree. (They both look 
thoughtful as they go off-stage.) 


— s+ - s& * 


ScENE 4 

Time: A few weeks later. 

Sertine: The Graham living room. 

At Rise: Crnpy is busy putting on 
cashmere sweaters, of all different 
colors. She puts on one, then another 
and another, all on top of each other. 
DALE enters. 





DaLE: Come on, Darwin, come on. 
Don’t be bashful. (She makes a 
beckoning gesture towards wings. A 
monkey’s tail, manipulated by some- 
one off-stage, is seen moving back and 
forth by entrance.) 

Crnpy: Don’t you dare bring that 
monkey in the living room. 

Da.E: Why not? He has more sense 
than some people I know. Namely, 
a sweater fiend. 

Cinpy: Look, Mom told you not to 
bring that monkey in here. Take it 
away. 

DatE (Looks at retreating monkey’s 
tail): He doesn’t want to come in 
here anyway. (Stares at her) Look 
at the sweater girl. Getting kind of 
fat, aren’t you? 

Cinpy: For your information, I have 
three cashmere sweaters on. Im- 
agine, I can put on three cashmere 
sweaters, all at the same time. 

Dae: How crazy can you get? 

Cinpy: Rich people are never crazy. 

Dae: They’re not? 

Cinpy: No. They’re just eccentric. 

Date: Oh. (The monkey’s tail comes 
onstage again.) Darwin, stop walk- 
ing backwards. It’s a trick he 
learned this morning. I’d better take 
him for a walk. (She exits. The 
monkey’s tail moves slowly off-stage.) 

Crnpy (Peels off a few sweaters): Whew! 
They’re warm. (SIMONE comes on- 
stage with feather duster and starts 
dusting) Ah, Simone 

Sone (With exaggerated French ac- 
cent): Oui, Mademoiselle Cindy? 


Cirnpy: Would you please bring me a 
Coke? (She goes over to couch and 


affects a languid pose) Oh, and a 


banana, and three cr four chocolate 
brownies, please. 

SrmoneE: Somesing for ze stomach? 

Crnpy: Huh? 

SrmoneE: I bring. (She exits.) 

Cinpy: Imagine the old days when I 
had to go all the way to the kitchen 
for a Coke. (Giggles) This is the life 
I’ve been dreaming about. (Bos 
enters, in full football regalia, carry- 
ing extra helmets, shoulder pads, etc., 
which he dumps practically on top of 
Crnpy on the couch.) Say, wait a min- 
ute! Why bring all that junk in here? 

Bos (Ignoring her question): I ordered 
enough football equipment for the 
whole team. 

Crnpy (Coldly): So I see. (SmMONE 
comes on with one Coke bottle, a 
banana and some brownies. Bos goes 
over, takes a few brownies, and starts 
eating one.) 
doing? 

Bos (Smiles at Srtmone): Thanks, 
Simone, you must be a mind reader. 

Cinpy: Mind reader, nothing. I or- 
dered this. (SIMONE comes over and 
brings her the Coke.) Thanks, Simone. 

Bos: And when you have some time, 
Simone, I’d like a sandwich. Make 
it ham and Swiss with about a half 
a can of sardines on top. 

SmmoneE (Startled): Mon Dieu! Quelle 
combination. 

Crnpy: You'll never get out of that 
uniform if you keep on eating that 
way. 

Smone: Mon Dieu! Les Americains! 
(She goes off-stage, shaking her head. 
The monkey’s tail appears onstage 
again.) 

Crnpy: Dale, get that monkey out of 
here! (Tail moves back quickly.) 


Hey, what are you 
~~? . 





Honestly, I feel as though I’m living 
in a ZOO. 

Bos: I don’t know if it’s that silly 
monkey or all the money or what, 
but I keep feeling this can’t be real. 
I just pinched myself a few minutes 
ago to make sure I’m not dreaming. 

Crnpy: It is hard to believe. And 
everyone in school is beginning to 
believe we really do have a money 
tree. 

Bos: If only we could tell people where 
the money came from. 

Cinpy: Well, we 


can’t. (MorTHER 


comes onstage with half a dozen hat 
boxes, piled on top of one another. 
She is followed by Stwonn, who is 
carrying some more.) 
Moruer: Put them down over here, 
Simone, by the tree. (They both put 
Thank you, 


the hat boxes.) 
Simone. 

SIMONE: Oui, Madame Graham. (She 
exits.) 

Moruer: I had such fun shopping. I 
bought a hat for every member of 
the Garden Club. I didn’t have 
time to make them all, and the 
ladies of the Garden Club are com- 
ing here this afternoon to see our 
money tree. 

Bos: Our money tree? 

Moruer: I couldn’t tell them it isn’t 
a money tree, could I? I didn’t 
know what to tell them. In fact, I 
don’t know what to tell anybody 
any more. When people ask me, I 
just kind of smile and — (FatHerR 
comes onstage.) 

Crnpy: You’re home early. 

Fatuer: I can’t get any work done 
down at the office. I keep having 
people call me up, trying to sell me 


down 


things. (Looks around living room) 
What’s going on here? It looks like 
Baker’s Bargain Basement. 

Moruer: I bought some hats for the 
“girls” in the Garden Club. 

Bos: And I bought football equipment 
for the whole team. (The monkey’s 
tail appears.) 

Dae (Off-stage): Darwin . . . Darwin, 
come here. (They all stare at the 
monkey’s tail till it disappears.) 

FatHer: No wonder I think I’m 
dreaming. I live in a house full of 
hats, football stuff, a live monkey. 

Crinpy: And a tree in our living room. 

FatTnHer: Any minute now, I expect to 
wake up and find it’s all a crazy 
dream. (Doorbell rings.) 
answer the door. 


Somebody 


Cinpy: Let Simone answer. 

FATHER: Simone? The monkey? 

(Smiling): No, dear, the 
maid. (Raises her voice and calls) 
Simone! Simone! (7o Bos) Take 
that football equipment out of here. 
(Bos gathers it up.) And Cindy, 
take those sweaters up to your room. 
(Both Bos and Cinpy exit with their 
things. The doorbell rings again, in- 
sistently.) Ill answer the door my- 
self. I’m not used to having a maid, 
anyway. (She goes to door.) I keep 
thinking the maid will go up in a 
puff of smoke like everything else 
around here. (LADIES oF GARDEN 
CiuB come onstage, saying “hello,” 
chattering, etc.) 

Ist Lapy: We’re dying to see the 
famous tree. 

Mrs. WaAuuAcE: I told them I saw you 
take fifty cents off that tree and a 
silver dollar from way on top. (/ndi- 


MOTHER 





cates this as all the ladies crowd 
around the tree) 

FatHer: Uh — yes — I — (Goes over 
to tree) You mean like this? (Takes 
silver dollar off tree and holds it up for 
everyone to see. They gasp.) 

2np Lapy: I wish my husband were a 
scientist. 

3rD Lapy: I wish mine were, too. 

4rn Lapy: But we never knew you 
were an atomic botanist before. 

FaTHER (A mused): Well, I 

Moruer: Harvey’s been doing 
secret work for years. 

FaTHER (Playing along) : Oh, yes, along 
with isotopes and splitting atoms, 
I’ve been dabbling a bit in arboreal 
alchemy, too. 

Mrs. Wauuace (Impressed): Arboreal 


yme 


alchemy? 

Ist Lapy: My, we live in a wonderful 
age. 

2np Lapy: You just never know what 
scientists are going to do next. 

Fatuer (Playing the game): No, you 
never know. 

3RD Lapy: That certainly must be a 
rare tree. 

Fatuer (Joking): Even has hat boxes 
growing under it. 

Moruer: Now, Harvey, you know I 
bought those hats. I bought a hat 
for every member of the Garden 
Club. It was such fun, picking out a 
different hat for each person. (Goes 
and opens hat box, hands one hat to 
Ist Lapy) Here, put it on. (She 
hands hat boxes to all the others and 
each one opens her hat box, puts on 
her hat) I’ve always wanted to 
choose hats for people. 

Ist Lapy: You mean these are pres- 
ents? 


2nD Lapy: You’re giving them to us? 

3RD Lapy: Just like that? 

Moruer (Smiling, pleased): Just like 
that. (Passes hand mirror to 3rD 
Lapy) See if you like it. (She looks 
in hand mirror.) 

3rp Lapy: I don’t know if we should 
take them. 

Moruer: Oh, please, I’d feel terrible 
if I had to take them all back. 

Mrs. Wauuace (Admiring her hat in 
hand mirror): Well, Mr. Rockefeller 
used to give dimes to everyone he 
saw. 

FatHer (Smiling): So the Grahams 
give hats to the ladies. 

Lapies (Almost in chorus): Thanks so 
much for the hats. It was wonderful 
of you! 

Moruer: I enjoyed picking them out 
for you. 

Mrs. Wauuace (Looks at tree): If you 
want my advice, you ought to put 
this tree in a bank. 


2np Lapy: Yes, in a vault; for safe- 


keeping. It’s far too valuable to 
keep around the house. 

FatHer: Well, thanks for the advice 
but — 

3rp Lapy: Mr. Graham, do you pick 
the — (Giggles) flowers as soon as 
they bloom? My, what flowers! 
Silver dollars! 

FaTHEeR: Quite unusual. I have some 
unusual orchids in the basement, too. 
A gold color. I call them King 
Midas. 

47H Lapy: King Midas? Oh, yes, of 
course. Everything he touched 
turned to gold. 

Ist Lapy: Mr. Graham, you’re a mod- 
ern day King Midas yourself. 





FaTHER (Amused): Well, now, perhaps 
I am at that. 

Mrs. WaLuAcE (7'0 Moruer): You’re 
married to a genius, a scientific 
genius. (MorTHER smiles, says noth- 
ing.) 

ist Lapy: I’ll bet your picture will be 
on Time Magazine next week. 

2np Lapy: And you'll probably win a 
Nobel prize for this. 

FaTuer: Ladies, ladies, you flatter me. 
(Suddenly the monkey’s tail appears. 
They all stare, openmouthed.) 

3RD Lapy: What, what is that? 

4mH Lapy (Panic-stricken): 
snake! A snake! 

Lavies (Together, horrified): A snake! 

Moruer: No, no. It’s just Dale’s 


It’s a 


monkey. It’s his tail. (Raises voice) 
Dale, don’t bring that monkey in 
here! (Tail disappears.) 

Mrs. Wauuace (Obviously relieved): 


Whew! You never know what to ex- 
pect around here. A money tree — 
A monkey — 

Ist Lapy: We’d better be going. 

2np Lapy: Yes. Thanks again for the 
hats. (They all join in, saying thanks 
and goodbye. Moruer sees them to 
door. She looks out door after them 
and turns quickly back to FATHER.) 

MoruHer (Alarmed): Harvey! There’s 
a big crowd on our front lawn. 

Fatuer: There is? (Goes to window) I 
didn’t want to tell you before, but I 
was afraid something like this would 
happen. (Dae enters hurriedly.) 

Dae: Mom, Dad, I can’t take Darwin 
out in the back yard. There are 
hundreds of people out there. (Crnpy 
enters, visibly upset.) 

Cinpy: I was reading my Teen Screen 
magazine and all of a sudden, I saw 
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a man at the window. He was in 
our apple tree and he shouted 
through the window, ‘“Where’s the 
money tree? Where’s the money 
tree?” 

Farner: I’m afraid we’re in for some 
real trouble. 

Crnpy: And none of us can leave. 
We’re prisoners in our own house. 
Moruer: What are we going to do? 
Dae: Let’s tell everybody we don’t 
have a money tree. Let’s go out and 

tell them right away. 

Fatuer: They won’t believe it now. 

Moruer: Besides, how can we explain 
where we got the money? 

Cinpy: We'll have to do something! 
We can’t go on like this. What are 
we going to do? 

Faruer: I don’t know. I only wish I 
did. (Looks helplessly from one to the 
other as the curtain falls) 

* * * * * 
ScENE 5 

Tre: A few hours later. 

Serrinea: The same. 

At Ruse: The stage is dark. There is a 
sound of footsteps. Two masked Ros- 
BERS enter, one with flashlight. 

ist Rosser (In loud stage whisper): 
Come on, stupid, we don’t have all 
day. We’re lucky those cops haven’t 
seen us yet. 

2nD Rosser: Yeah, we got lost in the 
mob. But I told you we shouldn’t 
have wasted time robbing that little 
old Penny Arcade. Now we have this 
big bag of pennies to lug around, too. 

Ist Rosser: O.K., O.K., never mind 
that now. Where’s the money tree? 
(They look around, flashing the light, 
and locate the tree.) Here! 

2nD Rosser: Looks like a big tree all 





right. But I don’t see any money 
on it. 

lst Rosser: We haven’t got time to 
look for the money now. Let’s just 
get the tree out. We'd better both 
carry it. (They start to lift tree.) It 
sure is heavy. 

2nD Rosser: If we didn’t have this 
big bag of pennies it would be easier 
to carry. 

Ist Rosser: O.K., so why don’t we 
tie the bag on the tree? Then we 
can use both hands to haul it out. 
(He ties bag of pennies on to one of the 
strong branches of the tree.) See? 
Works great. (Sound of footsteps) 
Hey! Grab 
your gun! 

2nD Rosser: I have him 
Don’t worry. (Gun is seen in Ros- 
BER’sS hand before the flashlight goes 
off, and the curtain falls.) 


* * * * * 


Someone’s coming. 


covered. 


SCENE 6 

Time: The next morning. 

SetTrine: The same. 

At Rise: Crnpy and Dats are lying on 
the floor, tied and gagged. There is a 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

FaTHer (Off-stage): And I’ll have two 
eggs sunny side up—(He and 
MoruHER enter.) 

Moruer (Stares at Cinpy and DaLE 
in horror): Cindy! Dale! What's 
happened? 

FATHER (Goes to untie them): You poor 
children! I heard noises last night 
but I thought it was all those people 
outside. (Unties them) 

Crnpy: Robbers! There were two of 
them, I think. It was dark, and 
they grabbed us. 


Dae: They took the tree. 

FaTHER: You’re not hurt, are you? 

Crnpy: No. 

Dae: Just mad. You should have let 
me bring Darwin in the living room. 
He would have scared them away. 
Instead, I locked him in the bath- 
room for the night. 

Moruer: Well, anyway, the tree is 
gone! 

Fatuer: I’m glad. It was starting to 
be nothing but trouble. (Bos enters.) 

Bos: What’s for breakfast? 

Cinpy: Listen to him! We were robbed, 
gagged and bound, and he says 
calmly, ““What’s for breakfast?” 

Bos: Huh? Robbers? Where? 

Dae: Somebody took our tree. 

Bos (Looks): It’s gone! Good! Now 
maybe I can leave the house and 
play football. (Goes to window) 
There’s still a crowd outside. Not 
as many people as last night. 
Maybe some of them went home to 
sleep. 

Dae (Yawns): I wish I could sleep. 
It wasn’t any fun being bound and 
gagged all night. 

Fatuer: I never thought it would go so 
far. I guess we shouldn’t have tried 
to fool our neighbors about the tree. 

Crnpy: We didn’t really try. Things 
just happened. 

Dae: But we never came right out 
and said it was a money tree. 

Moruer: We never said it wasn’t, 
either. 

FatHer: We took the easy. way out. 
It did seem a good way to get out of 
explaining where all the money came 
from. 

Crnpy: People just went crazy. 

Moruer: Yes, but we went a little 





crazy, too. We let the money go to 
our heads. (Doorbell) 

Fatuer: I’ll get it. (Goes to door. Voices 
are heard off-stage. Then 2 Poxicer- 
MEN enter, carrying the tree with the 
penny bag tied on top.) 

Cinpy: Oh, no! I thought it was gone 
forever. 

Bos: Gone but not forgotten. 

Ist PoLIcEMAN: We brought your tree 
back, Mr. Graham. We have the 
two robbers outside. (They put the 
tree down.) 

2nD PoLicEMAN: Those robbers are 
telling the whole crowd out there 
that the tree’s a fake, that it isn’t a 
money tree, after all. 

FatuHER: That’s right, officer. It’s just 
a tree my uncle sent me from South 
America. 

Moruer: It was all a misunderstand- 
ing. 

Ist PoLICEMAN: Sometimes you get a 
crowd together and they’ll believe 
anything. Mob psychology. 

2nD PoLIcEMAN: The robbers didn’t 
take anything else, did they? 

FatTuer: No, no, just the tree. 

Ist PoLticeEMAN: We'd better get out- 
side and get rid of the crowd, though 
most everybody’s leaving now. 

FatHeR: Thank you, officer. 
POLICEMEN exit.) 

Dae: When I grow up, I’m not going 
to have a tree in my living room. 
Cinpy: That’s the first sensible thing 

you’ve said in weeks. 


(The 


Fatuer: It certainly caused a lot of 
excitement. 

Moruer: And trouble. It even got to 
the point where it was dangerous. 
From now on, we're going to be 
much more sensible about spending 
our money. 

Cinpy (Protesting): But I thought we 
were going to Europe this summer. 

Moruer: Well, maybe we still can. 
On the economy plan. 

Fatuer: Look, there’s one thing I 
want this family to remember. (He 
is standing beside the tree.) 

Dae: What’s that, Father? 

Fatuer: I want each of you to remem- 
ber. Money doesn’t grow on trees! 
(For emphasis he reaches over and 
shakes the tree. The bag of pennies 
falls off the tree, the bag opens and 
pennies fall all over the stage. Every- 
one stares in astonishment.) 

Bos: Pennies! 

Dae (Bending down and beginning to 
scoop them up): Thousands of pen- 
nies! 

Cinpy: And they did come from the 
tree. 

Moruer (With a litile smile): Perhaps 
money does grow on trees after all. 
(She and the children exchange broad 
smiles and begin to pick up the 
pennies. FaTuerR stands shaking his 
head in astonishment as the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 12) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tae Monsy TREE 
(Play on pages 1-11) 


Characters: 7 male; 10 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Mother wears a 
housedress, apron and hat in Scene 1. Bob 
wears a sweat shirt and cotton pants, ex- 
cept in Scene 3, where he wears a football 
uniform. Simone wears a maid’s uniform. 
The Robbers wear dark clothes and masks. 
The Policemen wear uniforms. 


Properties: A tree or large plant in a pot, 
hats and hatboxes, thread, tape measure, 


hand mirror, fish bowl and fish, basketball 
football helmets, shoulder pads, severa 
coins, brief case, papers, pen, three cash- 
mere sweaters, two shopping bags with 


groceries visible, flashlight, large bag of 
pales, gun, and tray with bananas, 
»rownies and Coke bottle. The monkey’s 
tail is made of wire covered with brown 
crepe paper. 


Setting: A pleasant, comfortably furnished 
living room with a couch, two easy chairs, 
a desk, and a — The money tree 
is in one corner. There is a window stage 
right. Entrance to the room from the 
kitchen is stage left. Entrance from out- 
side is stage right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Transferred Ghost 


by Frank R. Stockton 


Dramatized by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 

Guost or JoHN HINcKMAN 

Mrs. GupGEon, the housekeeper 

FRANK LETTERMAN, a bachelor 

MADELINE Hinckman, a lovely lady 

Crcii Vinars, a crashing bore 

Time: A Spring afternoon, at the end 
of the 19th century. 

Serrine: The drawing room of John 
Hinckman’s country home. An easy 
chair, with a folding screen behind it, 
ts at center. 

At Rise: For a moment there is silence. 
Then the Guost or Joun HIncKMAN 
peers around the screen. When he 
sees that the room is empty, he comes 
out of hiding, yawns, stretches broadly, 
and sinks comfortably into the easy 
chair. There is a blissful expression 
on his face. Suddenly from outside 
comes a woman’s voice. 

Mrs. GupGEon (Off-stage): I’ll set the 
tea things right away, sir. (The 
Guost is startled, jumps up angrily, 
shakes his fist in the direction of the 
voice, and then darts behind the screen 
as Mrs. GupGEon, the housekeeper, 
and FRANK LETTERMAN, @ young 
man of about twenty-five, enter.) 
Shall I serve tea here in the drawing 
room, sir, or will you take it in the 
garden? 

Frank: I hardly know what to tell 
you, Mrs. Gudgeon. I’m so used to 
having Mr. Hinckman give such 


orders. Now that he’s gone away, 
I’m quite at a loss. 

Mrs. GupGeron: He’ll only be gone 
for a day or two, sir, so you needn’t 
feel the burden of responsibility lies 
too heavy on you. And besides, I 
don’t think any great judgment is 
required in deciding whether you 
will take the tea inside or out. 

FRANK: It might not seem like a great 
decision to you, Mrs. Gudgeon, but 
these last few months I haven’t been 
able to make up my mind about 
anything. 

Mrs. GupGEon (Smiling wisely): Love 
will do that to a man, sir. 

Frank: I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Guperon: I didn’t mean any 
offense, sir, but it certainly seems 
obvious that you are in love with 
Miss Madeline. Tell the truth, now, 
sir. 

FRANK (Smiling): As a matter of fact 
I am in love with Miss Madeline, 
but I don’t know how you can say 
it’s obvious! She certainly doesn’t 
seem to notice it. 

Mrs. GupGron: Doesn’t she indeed, 
sir? 

Frank: Of course she doesn’t. Did 
you see the way she was fussing 
over that namby-pamby Cecil Vilars 
all through luncheon? (Mimicking 
her) “Dear Mr. Vilars, have some 
more butter,” and “Kind Mr. Vilars, 





do you take milk or lemon?” (In 
his own voice) And such batting of 
her eyelashes at him that one would 
think she were trying to stir up a 
breeze in the dining room. And yet 
when J asked her to pass the salt, 
she gave me such a look of coldness 
that I felt as though I had asked 
her to perform all twelve labors of 
Hercules. 

Mrs. GupaGeon: Pshaw, sir, have you 
never heard the saying “Strange are 
the ways of a woman in love’’? 

Frank: Well, Miss Madeline’s ways 
are certainly strange, but if she’s in 
love, I would say it were with Cecil 
Vilars and not with me. 

Mrs. GupGeon (Loftily, about to leave 
the room): I suppose you are en- 
titled to your own opinion, sir. I’ll 
fetch the tea now. 

Frank (Hastily): No, wait, 
Gudgeon. Come and sit down. 

Mrs. GupGeon (Taken aback): I — 
a servant — sit down, sir? 

FRANK: Oh, never mind about that. 
Mr. Hinckman has gone to Bristol, 
and the way Mr. Vilars was quoting 
poetry to Madeline out in the 
garden, it will be hours before they 
come back to the house. So there’s 
no one to see you but me, and I 
certainly would like to see you sit 
down. 

Mrs.GupGeEon (Sitting): Very well, 
sir, if you insist. I must say it does 
my old bones a bit of good to get 
a rest, sir. 

Frank: Now tell me, Mrs. Gudgeon 
— honestly and as a friend — what 
you were hinting to me just now 
about Miss Madeline. 

Mrs. GupcGeon: I wasn’t hinting any- 


Mrs. 


thing, sir. I only said that my 
opinions on whom Miss Madeline 
might be in love with were different 
from yours. 

Frank: That is to say — you think 
she might be in love with me? 

Mrs. GupGEon: Quite frankly, sir, I 
think it more than likely. 

FRANK: Then why on earth has she 
never said anything about it? 

Mrs. GupGron: Why on earth, in- 
deed! Why on earth have you 
never given her the opportunity to 
say something about it? 

Frank: You mean — you mean tell 
her how J feel about her? Oh, but 
I couldn’t. I’m so quiet, you know, 
and so shy. Why, I hardly know 
what to say to her across a luncheon 
table — let alone make love to her. 
And then there’s her uncle — 

Mrs. GupGron: What do you mean 
by that, sir? What does her uncle 
have to do with it? 

Frank: Well, Mr. Hinckman is such 
a stern old man. I’ve lived as a 
guest in his house for many months 
now, and to this day I’m afraid to 
death of him. One never knows 
when and where he’s going to pop 
up next. Every time I try to get up 
the courage to speak to Madeline 
about my adoration of her, I always 
think: “What if Mr. Hinckman 
should see us together?” And then 
my courage and my determination 
crumble like lumps of sugar in a 
cup of tea. 

Mrs. GupGeon: Then today should be 
a perfect opportunity for you, sir, 
with Mr. Hinckman gone to Bristol 
overnight. Now you need have no 





fear of his popping into the room at 
some inopportune moment. 

Frank: That’s all well and good. But 
instead of Mr. Hinckman’s presence, 
today I am cursed with Cecil 
Vilars’. If it isn’t one thing it’s 
another. 

Mrs. GupGEon (Rising): I must say, 
sir, that in my time I’ve known 
many men who were in love. But 
never until now have I ever known 
a rabbit who was in love. Mr. 
Letterman, you’re afraid of your 
own shadow! 

FRANK (Unhappily): I know. And it’s 
a dreadful trial to me, I can tell 
you. (Enter from outside MADELINE 
HINCKMAN and Crcit Vitars. She 


is a sweet young thing of nineteen, 

an audacious flirt. 

bore of twenty-three.) 
MApDELINE: Ah, here you are, Mr. 


He is a priggish 


Letterman! 

FRANK (Instantly a mass of confusion) : 
Yes, Miss Madeline, I’m — well, 
I’m — yes, here I am! 

Mapveuine: I could understand why 
Mrs. Gudgeon should come back to 
the house directly my uncle’s coach 
pulled out of the yard, but what was 
the need of your dashing away so 
suddenly? 

Frank: I — I — that is, I thought 
I might be in the way. 

Cectu: In the way? On the contrary, 
dear sir, it would have been a delight 
if you had stayed. I was reading 
some of my poetry to Miss Hinck- 
man, and I am always appreciative 
of a large audience. 

MAapELINE (Teasingly): You missed a 
real treat, Mr. Letterman. Mr. 
Vilars’ poetry was quite entrancing. 


Crcu. (Eagerly): Did you really think 
so, Miss Hinckman? 

MabDeE.INnE: Oh, I did indeed! I es- 
pecially liked the sonnet about agri- 
culture in the Middle Ages. So re- 
fined! Such feeling! 

Crciu (Greatly pleased): Really? Yes, 
that is a good one, I must admit. 
But I’m rather partial to my 
“Elegy on Galileo’s Telescope.” 
Would you like to hear it, Mr. 
Letterman? (Beginning to declaim) 
“QO noble instrument of Italian 
science .. .” 

FRANK (Hastily): Perhaps some other 
time, Mr. Vilars. I — I must be 
going to my room. 

MADELINE: But will you not have tea 
with us, Mr. Letterman? Bring in 
the tea things, please, Mrs. Gudgeon. 
We shall have it here in the drawing 
room. 

Mrs. GupGEON (Going out): Yes, Miss 
Madeline. 

MADELINE: Now won’t you gentlemen 
be seated? (She sits on the settee. 
Both men make for the seat next to her. 
Crecit reaches it first and suis. 
FRANK fumes and throws himself into 
chair. She speaks teasingly.) Why, 
what a scowl you are wearing, Mr. 
Letterman. Has something upset 
you? 

FRANK (Glumly): Nothing. 

CrciL: You certainly are not cheerful, 
sir. My motto is “Always smile as 
though a beautiful woman were in 
love with you.” 

MADELINE (Archly): But perhaps a 
beautiful woman is in love with you, 
Mr. Vilars. And perhaps Mr. Letter- 
man knows that none loves him. Is 
not that reason enough to be glum? 





CxrciL: Do you really think a beautiful 
woman might be in love with me, 
Miss Hinckman? 

MADELINE: Does it not seem likely? 
Think, sir! Perhaps you know of 
one — quite near you — who holds 
you in the highest esteem. 

Crecit (Suddenly getting her meaning): 
Miss Hinckman! By Jove! You 
mean — you mean — 

FRANK (Jumping up): This is pre- 
posterous! I cannot stay and watch 
this nonsense a moment longer. You 
will exeuse me? 

Ceci (Rising indignantly): Nonsense, 
sir? Do you call Miss Hinckman’s 
declaration of love ‘‘nonsense’’? 

FRANK (Exploding): I do indeed! And 
if you would take one look in the 
mirror, Mr. Vilars, and listen to 
your own idle chatter for five con- 
secutive minutes, you would see that 
it is nonsense as well. 

Crecit (Huffily): Well! I have never 
been so insulted in my life! Good 
afternoon, Miss Hinckman. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Letterman. I see 
that the soul of an artist is not ap- 
preciated here. 

MapDELINE (Placatingly): 
Vilars — 

Ceci. (Icily): Good afternoon. (He 
goes out stiffly. MADELINE glares at 
FRANK, who becomes intensely un- 
comfortable under her stare.) 

Mabe Ine: Mr. Letterman! Whatever 
moved you to such rudeness to Mr. 
Vilars? 

FRANK: I — I beg your pardon, Miss 
Madeline, but I could not bear to 
watch you flirt with that — that 
fool! 

MADELINE: A pretty mess you have 


But Mr. 
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made of things, I must say. Now I 
must run after him and apologize. 
(She goes to the door and turns.) 
From this day forward, Mr. Letter- 
man, I shall thank you to allow me 
to flirt with whomever I see fit. 

Frank (Unhappily): May I go to my 
room? 

MADELINE: You may go wherever you 
please. It is you who are the fool! 
(She goes out haughtily, slamming the 
door.) 

FrRaNK (Wretchedly): Oh, Madeline, 
why can’t I tell you I love you? 
Why must I make such a botch of 
things? (Miserably he goes up the 
stairs. Immediately, the Guost peeks 
around the screen, sees that the room 
is empty, and comes out.) 

Guost (Muttering): I thought they’d 
never leave! Human beings! Bah! 
(He stretches himself, and then sinks 
comfortably into the armchair, shutting 
his eyes. A blissful expression spreads 
over his face. The Guosr looks like 
a real human being — in fact, he 
looks just like the absent Mr. Hinck- 
man. After a moment, Mrs. Gup- 
GEON enters, carrying the tea things 
on a tray. She sees the Guost and is 
startled.) 

Mrs. Guparon: Why, Mr. Hinckman! 
What are you doing here? (The 
Guost jumps up and begins shushing 
her.) 

Guost: Shhh! Shhh! Please! 

Mrs. GupGEoNn (Confused): What is it, 
Mr. Hinckman? 

Guost (Furtively looking around, in an 
agony of embarrassment): I’m not Mr. 
Hinckman! 

Mrs. GupGEon (Going to tea table and 
setting to work): What nonsense! Of 





course you’re Mr. Hinckman! 
Though how you happen to be sitting 
here in the parlor, when only half 
an hour ago you left on a journey 
to Bristol, is more than I can make 
out. 

Guost (Trying to interrupt): Madame — 

Mrs. GupGreon (Continuing to set the 
tea things): Imagine, thinking I 
wouldn’t recognize you, after being 
your housekeeper these past twenty 
years! 

Guost: Madame — 

Mrs. GupGron: How surprised the 
others will be when they discover 
that you’ve returned so suddenly! 
I daresay none of them is expecting 
you, sir. 

Guost (Explosively): MADAME! Once 
and for all, let me assure you that I 
am not Mr. Hinckman! 

Mrs. GupGEon (Nonplussed): Not Mr. 
Hinckman? Then who are you, sir? 

Guost: Will you promise not to scream 
when I tell you? I can’t stand people 
who scream. 

Mrs. GupGeon (Sensibly): Of course 
I shan’t scream! (Still humoring 
him) But I insist, sir, on knowing 
who you are. 

Guost: Well — I’m — that is to say 
— madame, I am Mr. Hinckman’s 
ghost. 

Mrs. GupGEeon (Turning away and 
picking up almost empty tray): Oh, 
well, if that’s the case — (She sud- 
denly does a “‘take,’’ drops the tea 
tray, which clatters to the floor. She 
screams. At this, the GHosT jumps 
up and darts behind the screen.) 
Help! Help! Somebody! Anybody! 
Mr. Letterman! Help! (FRANK 
comes tearing down the stairs.) 


FRANK: Why, Mrs. Gudgeon! What is 
it? You look as if you’d seen a 
ghost! 

Mrs. Gupceon: I have, sir, I have! 

FRANK: Calm yourself, Mrs. Gudgeon, 
please. You’re shaking like a leaf. 
Here, sit down in the easy chair. 

Mrs. Guperon (Becoming hysterical 
again): No, no, not the easy chair! 
That’s his chair! 

FRANK: Please, Mrs. Gudgeon, try to 
get a hold of yourself. What is it? 

Mrs. GupGeon: Oh, sir, I hardly know 
what to say. 

FRANK (Impatiently): Well, say some- 
thing — anything! 

Mrs. Gupe@eon: Well, sir, I was bring- 
ing in the tea things and all — you 
know, the tray, the teapot, the cups, 
the saucers, the jam, the — 

Frank: Never mind what you were 
bringing in, Mrs. Gudgeon. Get to 
the point! 

Mrs. Guperon: Well, sir, I — I 
turned around, and he was sitting 
there! 

FRANK: He? Who? 

Mrs. Guperon: Mr. Hinckman! 

FRANK: It couldn’t have been. 

Mrs. GupGeon: It wasn’t! That is, 
he looked like Mr. Hinekman — 
large as life, sitting in that chair. 

FranK: But Mr. Hinckman left for 
Bristol half an hour ago. How 
could he have been sitting there? 

Mrs. GupGeron: I don’t know, sir. 
But you yourself said that he has a 
way of popping up when you least 
expect him. 

FRANK: That’s true. But if it was Mr. 
Hinckman, where did he go? 

Mrs. Gup@eon: I don’t know, sir, I’m 
sure. He just vanished into the thin 





air. And the worst part of it is, he 
said he wasn’t Mr. Hinckman. He 
said he was Mr. Hinckman’s 
Mr. Hinckman’s ghost! 

FranK: Don’t be absurd, Mrs. Gud- 
geon. Mr. Hinckman is alive — 
and live people don’t have ghosts. 
Besides, I don’t smell any sulphur. 
They say you can always tul when 
a ghost has been around by the smell 
of sulphur. I think you’ve been 
working too hard, Mrs. Gudgeon. 
Your imagination is playing tricks 
on you. 

Mrs. GupGeon: But I saw him! 

Frank (Calmly): You think you saw 
him, Mrs. Gudgeon, and that’s 
quite a different thing. Now you 
just go to your room and lie down 
for the rest of the afternoon. Never 
mind those things. (Indicates the 
tea tray on the floor) I'll take care 
of it for you. 

Mrs. GupGEon (Going to the stairs): 
Frightened me out of ten years’ 
growth, it did, sir! I’ve never been 
so upset before in my life! 

Frank: You just take a nap, Mrs. 
Gudgeon, and when you awaken, 
you'll have forgotten all about it. 

Mrs. GupaGeon: I hope you’re right, 
sir. And please, Mr. Letterman — 
don’t say anything about this to 
Miss Madeline. 

FRANK: Mrs. Gudgeon, you know me 
well enough to know that I can’t 
say anything to Miss Madeline. 

Mrs. Gupezon: And more’s the pity, 
say I. (She goes out.) 

Frank (Angrily, to himself): What a 
dreadful afternoon this is turning 
out to be! Here I thought that Mr. 
Hinckman’s departure would bring 


nothing but pleasantness to all. In- 
stead, Madeline is angry with me, 
the tea things are smashed, Mrs. 
Gudgeon is seeing ghosts — (He is 
down on his hands and knees, picking 
up the tea things. The Guost comes 
out from behind the screen and timidly 
taps him on the shoulder.) 

Guost: I beg your pardon, Mr. Letter- 
man. 

Frank (Looks up at him and screams) : 
Good Heavens! 

Guost (Cringing): Oh, please don’t do 
that. You have no idea how I hate 
to hear people scream. It jangles 
my nerves — and turns my ice 
water to blood. 

Frank: I — I beg your pardon. I 
didn’t mean to upset you. Would 
you mind telling me who you are 
and what you want here? You’re 
causing no end of trouble. 

Guost: Do you know if Mr. Hinckman 
will return tonight? 

Frank: No, we do not expect him 
until tomorrow. 

Guost (Sinking into the easy chair): 
You can’t begin to know how re- 
lieved I am to hear it. After living 
in this house for two and a half years, 
I was beginning to think that man 
might never go away. 

Frank: Are you — are you his twin 
brother? 

Guost: No, I’m not. I’m his — I hope 
this doesn’t alarm you — I’m his 
ghost. 

Frank (Taken aback): His what? 

Guost: His ghost. G-H-O— 

Frank: Yes, yes, I know how to spell 
it. But it’s impossible! I told Mrs. 
Gudgeon it was impossible. People 
who are still alive don’t have ghosts! 





Guost: You're quite right, sir. Or- 
dinarily they don’t. And that’s the 
trouble. I was assigned to Mr. 
Hinckman by mistake. You see, 
ghost positions are very difficult to 
get, and when he was taken ill two 
years ago, it seemed pretty certain 
that he would not recover. I was 
young and eager, and so I put in 
my application to be the ghost of 
John Hinckman. And I got the 
job — then, unfortunately, he de- 
cided to live after all. 

Frank: What do you mean — “un- 
fortunately”? That’s not a very 
polite thing to say. 

Guost: It’s unfortunate for me, of 
course. How do you suppose you 
would feel if you were the ghost of 
someone who was still alive? I’m so 
dreadfully afraid that I might meet 
him face to face someday, and 
wouldn’t that be an embarrassing 
situation? 

FRANK: Yes, I suppose it would. But 
why on earth are you telling all this 
to me? 

Guost: For one thing, I’m tired of 
having nobody to talk to. And for 
another, I’ve been watching you for 
quite a long time, and I think you 
might be able to do me a favor. 
There is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Hinckman intends to live many 
years more, and my situation is be- 
coming intolerable. My great object 
at the moment is to get myself trans- 
ferred. 

Frank: Transferred? 
mean by that? 

Guost: What I mean is that I want 
to become the ghost of somebody 
who is already dead. 


What do you 


FRANK: I should think that would be 
easy enough. Opportunities must 
be occurring every day. 

Guost: Not at all. You’ve no idea 
what a rush there is for the few 
good jobs that come along. And of 
course, most of the jobs are the kind 
that nobody would care for at all. 

FRANK: But how could I help you? 

Guost: Well, you might know of a 
case where an opportunity for a 
ghost-ship is not generally suspected, 
but which might present itself at 
any moment. If you would give me 
short notice of it, I’m sure I could 
arrange a transfer. 

FRANK: Good Heavens! Do you want 
me to commit suicide? Or to under- 
take murder for your benefit? 

Guost (Shuddering): What a dreadful 
idea! How cold-blooded and in- 
human you are. No, my request is 
much more civilized. You were the 
only person I could speak to, and I 
hoped that you might have some in- 
formation which might be of use to 
me. And, in return, I shall be very 
glad to help you in your love affair. 

Frank: My love affair! How do you 
know about that? 

Guost: Good Heavens, man, anyone 
who stayed in this house five 
minutes and saw the way you look 
at Miss Madeline would know at 
once you were miserably in love 
with her. I must say, though, that 
you need some help in managing the 
business. You’re dreadfully in- 
competent. 

FranK: How well I know it. 

Guost: Shall we strike a bargain, then? 
If you should hear of a case where a 
ghost-ship might become available, 





promise to let me know of it at once. 
For my part, I shall promise to help 
you in every way to win the hand of 
Madeline. Is it agreed? 

FRANK: Very well, it is agreed. But 
quite honestly, I don’t see how you 
can fulfill your part of the bargain. 
If Miss Madeline should see you, or 
hear of you — if she should have 
any idea at all that I am having deal- 
ings with a ghost — won’t she be- 
come more distant and cold than 
ever? 

Guost: I shall take great care to stand 
behind her at all times, so that she 
will not see me. And as for hearing 
me — there is no danger of that. No 
one hears me except the person to 
whom I address myself. 

Frank: If anyone had ever told me 
that I would require the services of 
a ghost in making love, I should 
have told him that he were mad. 
And yet, here I am, doing that very 
thing. I am indeed a desperate man! 

Guost: You needn’t speak about it as 
though it were distasteful. We 
ghosts are a very civilized group — 
though, perhaps, a bit high-spirited. 

FRANK: One question more. Are you 
a ghost that comes from .. . (He 
points upward and raises his eyes) 
...orfrom...? (He points down- 
ward and lowers his eyes.) 

Guost (Blandly): Being a relative 
newcomer to these parts, I’m afraid 
I have quite lost my sense of direc- 
tion. Let us say simply that I come 
from — elsewhere. But enough of 
these questions. Madeline is coming. 

Frank (Instantly nervous): Oh dear, 
oh dear! I shall never be able to go 
through with it, I know it. 


xHOST: Don’t be silly, old boy. Of 
course you can do it. IT’ll just 
meander around in the background 
— and if you seem to need help, I’ll 
do what I can for you. 

FRANK (Clasping his hands before him, 
fervently): Heaven give me strength! 

Guost: Strength you shall have, but 
never mind where it comes from. 
(MADELINE enters, sees FRANK, and 
glares at him coldly.) 

FRANK (Timidly): A 
noon, Miss Madeline. 

MADELINE (Snapping at him, sitting 
down and facing dead front): Is it? 
I had not noticed the fact. 

FRANK (Taking his courage in his 
teeth): It is always a good afternoon 
when you are here, Madeline. (He 
looks to the Guost for encouragement; 
the Guost nods his silent approval.) 

MADELINE: Thank you, Mr. Letter- 
man. 


- a good after- 


(There is a long pause.) 
Guost (/mpatiently): Good heavens, 


man, get on with it. Never mind 
the coldness of the lady. It is all 
make-believe, I assure you. She 
dotes on you. Now is the time. You 
are not likely to be interrupted, so 
make your proposal. Tomorrow Mr. 
Hinckman will return and you 
wouldn’t want Mr. Hinckman a- 
round when you were making love 
to his niece. You are not overfond 
of Mr. Hinckman, are you? 

FRANK (Angrily to the Guost): I can- 
not bear to think of him. 

MADELINE (T'urning to Frank): Think 
of whom? 

FRANK (Recovering his wits quickly): 
Mr. Vilars! I cannot bear to think 
of Mr. Vilars! 

MADELINE: It is wrong of you to speak 





of him in that way. He is a re- 
markably well-educated and sensible 
young man, and he has very pleasant 
manners — which is more than I 
can say for some young men of my 
acquaintance. What I especially ad- 
mire about Mr. Vilars is that when 
he has anything to say, he knows 
just how and when to say it. 

Guost: By Jove, there’s a hint to you. 

FRANK (Angrily, to MADELINE): And 
what has he said? 

MADELINE (Coolly): He has proposed 
marriage to me. 

FRANK (Miserably): No! 

MapbeELINE: Yes! And when I refused 
him — which of course I did — he 
told me he was going to kill himself 
out of anguish. 

FRANK (Excitedly): Did he really say 
he would kill himself? 


Mabe ine: Do you think I am making 


it up, Mr. Letterman? 

FRANK (Joyfully, to the Guost): My 
friend, put in your transfer. 
MADELINE (Puzzled): I beg 

pardon? 

FRANK (Recovering): I — I said ‘That 
was a wise answer.”’ To tell him no, 
I mean. 

MaApDELINE (Coyly): I could not very 
well tell him yes when I am in love 
with someone else, could I? 

Guost: Now’s your chance, man, 
now’s your chance! You've ful- 
filled your part of the bargain — 
though I don’t suppose I’ll have any 
better luck with that Mr. Vilars than 
I’ve had waiting around all this 
time for Mr. Hinckman. Now 
listen to me. Propose to her, propose 
to her! She’s waiting for you to do 
it — longing for you to do it! If 


your 


you get stuck, I’ll help you over the 
tricky parts! 

Frank (Uncomfortably): Madeline, I 
wish to ask you... that is, I... 

MADELINE (Gazing at him rapturously) : 
Yes, Mr. Letterman? 

FRANK: Oh, call me Frank, please! 

MADELINE (Lovingly): Yes, Frank? 
You wished to say? (The Guost 
has moved in behind MAbDELINE, 
quite close, and is staring at FRANK 
in eager anticipation.) 

FRANK (Crossly, to the Guost): Con- 
found it, I can’t say it with you 
staring at me like that! 

MADELINE (Prettily confused): I — I 
beg your pardon! If I look away — 
if I cast my eyes down at the floor 
— does that make it easier for you 
to say? 

FRANK (Torn between his desire to pro- 
pose to MADELINE and his discom- 
fort at being watched by the Guost): 
Madeline, I — Madeline — (7'0 the 
Guost.) Confound it, what are you 
waiting for? I have nothing to say 
to you! 

MADELINE (Leaping up angrily): What 
am I waiting for? What do you sup- 
pose I am waiting for, you booby? 
Nothing to say to me indeed! I 
should think so! What should you 
say to me? 

FRANK (Miserably): Madeline, let me 
explain! 

MApDELINE: Explain it if you can! 
You are very rude today, sir! 

FRANK: I do have something to say to 
you, Madeline, but I find it difficult 
to say it — (Glowering at the Guost) 
— because of a — a certain obstacle. 

MADELINE (Coyly): Is that obstacle in 
any way connected with my uncle? 





Frank: Yes, in a way it is connected 
with your uncle. Madeline, you 
must know that I love you — but the 
obstacle I am thinking of makes it 
very difficult to say what I have 
to say. 

Mapetine: I have heard that at such 
moments men are often incompre- 
hensible. Pray, sir, say it the best 
way you know how, and I shall try 
to comprehend. 

Frank: I — I — Madeline, I — oh, 
what’s the use? I cannot do it! 

Guost: Once and for all, ask the young 
lady to marry you. Never mind if 
I’m standing here. I can’t wait 
around forever, you know. I have 


to be on my way to put in my appli- 


cation for transfer, and time is run- 
ning short. I have to be somebody 
else’s ghost, you know! 

FRANK (Miserably, to the Guosr): Oh, 
I wish to Heaven you were mine! 

MaDELINE (Turning to FRANK, a huge 
smile of love on her face): Darling! 
At last! I am yours! (She runs to 
FRANK, who, amazed at having been 
tricked into a proposal, but happy 
nonetheless, embraces her.) 

Guost: Well, thank Heaven! I’ve 
always said that it takes some spirit 
to get a man to propose! (He smiles 
broadly at the audience as the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue TRANSFERRED GHOST 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Victorian dress. 


Properties: Tea tray with pot, sugar, cream, 
three cups, saucers, spoons and a white 
tea cloth. 


Setting: The Victorian drawing room of a 
country house. There are three entrances: 
one to kitchen, one to the outside, and one, 
via stairs, to the rest of the house. At 
center is an easy chair, with a small table 
beside it and a folding screen behind it. 
Center is a small settee. Right is a small 
tea table with several straight chairs 
beside it. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Feathered Dream 


by Helen Ramsey 


Characters 

JOHN AUDUBON 

Lucy, his wife 

Jack BRaDNEY, a villager 

HANNAH, his wife 

HAu.in, the Bradney’s teen-age daughter 

Mr. Mourcuison, a city man 

Tom 

LUKE 

Time: A day in the early 1800's. 

SettinG: A general store in the Ken- 
tucky backwoods. 

At Rise: Stage is empty. Bell jingles, 
and JacK BRADNEY enters right, 
followed by Hannan and Hattie. 
They look about the store. 

BraDNEY: Just as I thought. Nobody 
here to wait on us. I told you we 
shouldn’t come to Audubon’s store 
for anything. 

HANNAH: What other place is there in 
the village for cloth and shoes and 
whatever? 

BrapDNEY: The young ’uns can get by 
a little longer, I reckon. It’s warm 
enough for them to go barefoot. 

Haire: Ma, can I have some of that 
pink calico for my dress? I saw a 
picture of one made up, all flouncy 
and pretty. 

HANNAH: Pink fades. 
will be better. 

Hae (Disappointed): Oh, Ma. 

BrapNey: Come on, let’s get out of 
here. Audubon’s not going to come. 

HannAH: Hold your horses, Jack 


young woodsmen 


Brown calico 
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Bradney. Maybe that wife of his 
will show up. She waits on trade 
sometimes. 

Hauuis: I wish she would. Mrs. Audu- 
bon’s awfully sweet and pretty. (Bell 
jingles.) 

HannaH: Listen. Somebody’s coming. 
(Mr. Murcuison, a dignified man, 
enters, carrying brief case.) 

Murcaison: I beg your pardon, is this 
Audubon’s store? 

BrapDNEY: Reckon ’tis, Mister. But 
if you’re here to buy something, you 
might as well leave. 

Murcuison: Why do you say that? 

BrapNey: ’Cause the feller that runs 
this store’s never around, that’s why. 
(Curiously) Say, you’re from the 
city, aren’t you? 

Mourcuison: That is correct. But 
why do you say Mr. Audubon is 
never around? 

BrapDney (Sarcastic): Oh, he’s around 
all right. All around, you might say. 
Mostly in the woods or out in the 
fields. Or maybe if you looked up 
in a tree you’d see him. 

Mourcaison (Bewildered): Up in a 
tree? 

HannaH (With relish): That’s right, 
Mister. Up in a tree, watching the 
birds. Mr. Audubon draws pictures 
of birds — that is, when he’s not 
too busy dodging bill collectors. 

Hauure: J think Mr. Audubon makes 
beautiful pictures. 





Murcuison: Indeed? So Mr. Audubon 
is a bird lover, and an artist with 
crayons. 

Haute: He made that bird picture on 
the wall. 

Murcuison (Studies it): Indeed. Very 
fine. 

BraDNeEy: Oh, he makes good pictures, 
I reckon. I saw one he drew, a big 
turkey gobbler. Looked like it’d 
fly right up at me from the paper. 
Why, he works ten hours at a stretch 
by candlelight, they tell me. 

Murcuison: But you say Mr. Audu- 
bon has trouble with his creditors? 

BrapDney: If that word means bill col- 
lectors, he sure does. They say if 
he’s not careful, he’s liable to wind 
up in jail. 

Hannau: And then what kind of birds 
will he draw! 

BrapDney: Jail birds, I reckon. (He 
laughs appreciatively, his wife join- 
ing him.) 

Hauuie (Tearfully): Oh Pa, don’t. 
(Left door opens, and AuDUBON hur- 


ries in, breathless, with clothes awry. 


He carries large portfolio. He takes 
his place behind counter, as Murcut- 
SON sits on stool at other side of room.) 

AvupuBon (Doffing cap): A thousand 
pardons, monsieur, madame. (Does 
not see Murcuison) And you, mam’- 
selle. (Makes a little bow to HAuuIE) 
I regret I was not here to wait on 
you. 

BrapDNEY: You have a funny way of 
doing business, Audubon 
being around to wait on trade. 

AvuDUBON (Gently): But I am here now, 
so how may I serve you? (Takes 
bolt of cloth from shelf) Some of this 
new cloth, perhaps, madame? See 


not 


how bright the color 
like a bird’s feathers. 

HAuuiE: Oh, isn’t it beautiful! 

Hanna (Harshly): I’m not interested 
in colors and bird’s feathers. I 
have a houseful of kids to dress, 
and I reckon I can use some of that 
brown calico over there. (AUDUBON 
takes brown cloth from shelf, and 
places it for her inspection.) 

Haire (Drooping): Oh Ma, I did so 

rant the pink. (AuDUBON studies 
HALuI8, then seizes pencil and sketches 
swiftly. As he sketches, HALLIE and 
HANNAH bend over the material.) 

HANNAH: Reckon I can this. 
Brown ought to last. (HALLIE turns 
away sadly.) 

BrRADNEY (Taking box from counter): 
Do we need salt? 

HANNAH: Reckon not today. Just this 
brown cloth. You can wrap up five 
yards of this for me. 

AupuBon: Yes, madame. (He measures 
cloth, cuts it with large shears and 
wraps it in brown paper. HANNAH 
watches him carefully, while HALLIE 
studies drawings on the wall.) 

BraDNEY (Inspecting contents of one 
of the barrels): What about molasses, 
Hannah? 

HANNAH: We’ve enough of that at 
home, I reckon. 


— and soft, 


use 


Avupuson (Handing package to Han- 
NAH): That will be thirty cents, 
please. 

HANNAH (Giving money): Here you are. 

Avupuson: Thank you, madame. 

BrADNEY (At door): Come on, come 
on. Let’s get out of here. (They 
move toward door.) 


AupvuBoN: Just a minute, mam’selle. 





(He hands Haute a roll of paper.) 
This is for you. 

Hauuie: For me? 

Aupuson: A slight token of friendship. 

Hauuie: Thank you. 

AupuUBON (Bowing): Good day, ma- 
dame, monsieur. 

HANNAH (Audibly as they go out): 
Humph. I don’t take to Frenchified 
ways. (AuDUBON watches them de- 
part, sighs deeply, then turns to port- 
folio, takes out drawings and im- 
mediately becomes lost in one of them. 
Starts to sketch, as Mr. MurRcHISON 
comes forward.) 

MurcuHison (With 
Audubon. 

AupuBon: Ah, monsieur, I did not see 
you. Forgive me for not addressing 
you sooner. 

Murcuison: You acted quite properly 
in waiting on those people. Your 
customers must be served before 
anything else. (Jakes card from 
pocket) My card, sir. (Lucy enters 
left, and goes unobserved to stand be- 
hind the counter.) 

AvuDUBON (Cordially): Ah, you are from 
the fine company which supplies us 
with goods. (Jo Lucy, who has 
come forward) Lucy, my love, this 
is Mr. Murchison, whose company 
sends us such fine material. 

Murcuison (Bowing slightly): Good 
day, madam. 

Lucy: How do you do, Mr. Murchison. 

Murcaison (Clears throat): I regret to 
say, Mr. Audubon, that we won’t 
be supplying you with goods much 
longer. 

AupuBon: Why, what do you mean, 
sir? 

Murcuison: It is my unpleasant duty 


authority): Mr. 


to inform you that our company is 
no longer willing to extend you 
credit. You have not paid for the 
last shipments. 

AvupuBon (Easily): Oh, is that all? 
Have no fear, monsieur. I will soon 
be able to reimburse you. 

Lucy (Anziously): I assure you, Mr. 
Murchison, that my husband will 
find a way to handle his obligation. 

Murcaison: And just how will he 
find a way, Mrs. “Audubon? By 
wandering in the woods and drawing 
pictures of the birds? 

AvupuBON: But surely you will give 
me time, monsieur. I realize I am 
somewhat behind in my payments, 
but — 

Murcaison (Crisply): I am sorry, Mr. 
Audubon, but I fear we can no 
longer extend you credit. (Looks at 
watch) And now, I must go to my 
lodging house to pack. Good day. 
Good day, madam. (Fzits) 

AupuBon (Calling after him): Wait, 
please, monsieur! (Crestfallen) He 
won’t wait. I cannot believe it — 
to withdraw my credit. They can- 
not be so cruel — (Breaks off.) 

Lucy: You shouldn’t blame the man, 
John. Business people have. their 
living to make, just as we do. 

AupuBON: Yes, yes, that is so. It is 
all my fault. If I had spent the hours 
behind this counter, as you have 
wanted me to do, instead of wander- 
ing in the fields and woods — (He 
drops head into hands, despond- 
ently.) Oh, my Lucy, I have failed 
you again. 

Lucy (Puts hand on his shoulder): 
You haven’t failed me, John. You 
could never do that. 
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Aupuson: But it’is true, my Lucy, 
I am a failure, just as they are say- 
ing in the village. I have failed at 
everything. 

Lucy: You’re not a failure, dear. It’s 
just that you were never intended to 
be a business man. 

Avupuspon: That is true, I was not. 
But that does not excuse me. When 
we were married, I promised your 
father I would take care of you. And 
you, who grew up in such a fine 
home, have come to this! 

Lucy: I am not unhappy, John, except 
when I see you so distressed. And 
I know that it is because you are try- 
ing to be a merchant and stand be- 
hind a counter, when you want to 
be outside in the woods and fields 
studying the birds. 

AvupuBon (Walking back and forth): If 
only I could make people under- 
stand! But then, I hardly under- 
stand it myself. It is like a fire 
burning within me. When I see a 
particular bird — like that magnif- 
icent bald eagle I saw on my last 
trip down the river — just the sight 
of such a creature fills me with 
happiness, makes me forget all of 
the hardships of a journey. I can 
scarcely wait to get my pencil and 
make a sketch of it. 

Lucy: You draw the birds so beauti- 
fully, John. (Looks at picture on 
wall) I love the way you get just 
the right background for each one 
— either a branch with berries, or 
a few leaves, or a bunch of grapes, 
perhaps. 

AvupvuBon: Yes, yes — like this. (He 
seizes portfolio, takes out drawing.) 
Look, my dearest. I found them 


today. A whole family of warblers. 

Lucy (Studies picture) : It is wonderful, 
John. If only you could do some- 
thing with your bird pictures. You 
have so many now — nearly four 
hundred, isn’t it? 

Avupupson: Yes, yes, but what is the 
use? (Puts picture back into port- 
folio, shakes head.) I must stop 
spending my time so, and get busy 
with the store, if there is to be a 
store. If my credit is going to be 
cut off by this company, as Mon- 
sieur Murchison says — (Sees brief 
case on counter) Look, Lucy. He has 
forgotten his brief case. I had better 
take it to his lodging house. He 
will be looking for it. 


Lucy: Yes, John. You must take it 
over at once. (AUDUBON ezits. 
Lucy opens Avupuson’s portfolio, 
looks at picture and shakes her head 
sadly. Starts to straighten goods on 
counter) Poor John. Whatever will 
happen to him! Whatever will hap- 
pen to all of us? (Bell jingles, and 
Hauuie enters, timidly.) Why, 
Hallie, how are you, child? 


Haire: Good morning, ma’am. Is — 


he here? 


Lucy: He? Oh, you mean Mr. Audu- 
bon? 

Hauure: Yes, ma’am. 
him something. 

Lucy: He will be back soon. He just 
stepped out for a few minutes. What 
have you there, dear? 

Hause (Shows picture): It’s a picture 
of me. Mr. Audubon made it. I’ve 
never had a picture of myself before. 
I wanted to thank him for drawing 
it. 


I want to tell 





Lucy (Inspects picture): And he drew 
you in a pink dress. It’s a very good 
likeness, Hallie. 

HAuuie: Yes ma’am. Even Pa says so, 
and he doesn’t like books and pic- 
tures and things like that. Oh Mrs. 
Audubon, can I tell you something? 
(Bell jingles) 

Lucy: Of course, dear. But wait, 
someone’s coming. (MURCHISON 
enters, looking exasperated.) 

Murcuison: I believe I left my port- 
folio here, madam. 

Lucy: You did leave it, Mr. Murchi- 
son. But my husband has taken it 
to the lodging house. He thought 
you would be there. If you will 


wait, I’m sure he will return shortly. 
Mourcuison: Very well, I will wait. 
(He sits, takes out pencil and note- 
book and becomes engrossed in figures). 
Hare (Shyly): I don’t rightly know 


how to say this, Mrs. Audubon, but 
I’d like to make you understand 
what it means to me, having folks 
like you and Mr. Audubon living 
here in the village. 

Lucy (Touched): Why, thank you, 
dear. (She seats herself behind counter. 
takes out knitting.) 

HAuuie (Jn a rush): I never knew much 
about — about beauty and things 
like that, but like Mr. Audubon said 
when he was showing Ma that piece 
of cloth — he said the colors were 
all soft, like a bird’s feathers. No- 
body around here ever talks that 
way. 

Lucy: I’m sure they don’t. My hus- 
band is not like anybody around 
here, Hallie. 

Haire: That’s what I mean. And 
Ma and Pa and folks like that — 


most of the folks in the village, for 
that matter — they don’t like such 
things. Talking about beauty and 
bird’s feathers and colors and such 
makes them feel funny. Ma means 
well, I reckon, but she can’t under- 
stand a person’s wanting a pink 
calico dress more than anything in 
the world. All she thinks about is 
that the brown will wear well and 
not fade. 

Lucy: That’s understandable, dear. 
Your mother has a large family to 
do for. 

Hauure (Dreamily): But Mr. Audu- 
bon’s different. He makes me feel 
different, too. 

Lucy: What do you mean, child? 

Hauure: Makes me feel I can stand it 
here better — the mud and dirt and 
the men’s rough ways and the 
swearing and loud talk and all. 
Just knowing there’s folks who look 
up at the birds, instead of down at 
the mud, and draw pictures and talk 
about colors and music and things 
— it makes everything better, some- 
how. That’s kind of what I wanted 
to tell him, only I didn’t know how 
to say it rightly. 

Lucy (Rises): You’ve said it beauti- 
fully, Hallie. I’ll tell Mr. Audubon, 
and I’m sure he will be pleased. 

Hauure (Going to door): Thank you, 
ma’am. I’d better be going! Ma’ll 
be needing me to help make the 
soap. (She starts to go out, as door 
opens and Tom and LUKE enter, 
pushing past her roughly. Tom 
carries a large box on his shoulder. 
They look about with studied in- 
solence.) 

Lucy (Behind counter): May I wait on 





you? (Tom sets box down, strolls 
about, inspects goods.) 

Tom: Later, maybe. Think I’ll take 
some of this molasses, and a couple 
bags of salt. (He helps himself 
from barrels, tossing things in boz. 
Mr. Murcuison stands and watches 
the men.) 

Luxe: Don’t forget the cornmeal, Tom. 
(He picks up box, tosses it to Tom.) 

Lucy (Uneasy): Just a minute, please— 

Tom: Better get a couple of sides of 
bacon, while we’re at it. (He takes 
down bacon, but Lucy attempts to 
stop him.) 

Lucy: I’ll get the things for you, if 
you'll just wait — 

LuKE (Pushing her back): Never mind, 
I'll get the stuff. (The two men con- 
tinue to drop things into their box.) 


Tom: Here’s more stuff we’ll need, I 


reckon. (Lucy is at counter, figuring 
rapidly.) 

Lucy: Please. Let me figure up the 
cost of your purchases. 

Luxe (Taking box): Don’t bother. We 


have to be on our way. 
Tom. 

Tom: O.K., Luke. (To Lucy) Go 
ahead and figure the bill, ma’am. 
We'll be coming down the river 
again some day and maybe we'll 
pay you then. 


Come on, 


Lucy: But we need the money now! 
(She stands in front of door.) You 
can’t get away with this! My 
husband will be here in a minute, 
and he’ll stop you. 

Tom: Maybe he will and maybe he 
won’t. From what I hear, your 
husband’s not much of a store- 
keeper. 


Lucy: What can you possibly know 
about my husband? 

Tom: We know he doesn’t keep many 
records. His business is always in 
a mess. 

Lucy: My husband has many talents. 
He is a genius. Some day his bird 
pictures will make him famous. 

Luxe (Jeertng): That’s a good one. 
Drawing bird pictures is going to 
make Audubon famous! (LUKE and 
Tom laugh. Lucy looks at Murcui- 
SON, who comes forward, as if to re- 
strain the men.) 

Lucy: What’s the use of trying to 
reason with you? (Looks out door) 
Here comes my husband. He’ll stop 
you! (Motions wildly at door) John! 
John! Hurry! (AupDUBON rushes in.) 

AvupuBoNn: What is wrong? 

Lucy: These men. They’re taking off 
a lot of goods without paying, and 
I can’t stop them. 

AupuBon (Jo men): Put that box 
down. 

Tom (Sarcastic): Now, Audubon, be 
careful. You might hurt your hands, 
and then how would you draw all 
your bird pictures? 

Luke: That’s right, Audubon. Better 
not interfere if you know what’s 
good for you. 

AvupvuBon: But I shall interfere. You 
cannot walk off without payment! 
(He wrestles with Luxe, forces box 
from him.) 

Murcuison (Holding Tom back): That 

You cannot come in here and 
help yourselves like that. Why, it’s 
practically stealing! 

Tom: What’s the difference? He'll 
probably lose his store anyhow. 

AvupuBon: Why do you say that? 


is so. 





Tom: Fellow told me so. He told me 
some city man was here to say he 
won't sell you any more goods. 

Luke (To Murcuison): Say, you’re a 
city man, aren’t you? Maybe you’re 
the one they’re talking about. 

Murcuison: Hmm — well, maybe I 
did mention it to someone in the 
village, but it was a mistake. 

AvubDuBON (Hopefully): A mistake? 

Murcuison: As a matter of fact, I 
have changed my mind. (To men) 
You can tell them in the village that 
our company has extended Mr. Au- 
dubon’s credit for another six 
months. As for you rascals, put 
those goods back until you are ready 
to pay for them! 

AvupDuBON (Threatening) : If you do not, 
I shall get my gun. 
Luke (Hesitates): Well 

box down.) 

Tom: Come on, Luke. We'll go some- 
where else. 


— (He puts 


AupuBON: Remember, if you come 
back here, I shall use my gun. 

LuKE: We’d better go. Audubon’s a 
crack shot. (zit) 

Lucy (Going to AupuBoN): Oh, John. 

AuDUBON (Comforts her): There, there, 
my love. They are gone. See, the 
door closes behind them. We have 
nothing to fear from them, thanks 
to our good friend here. (He turns 
to Murcuison, shakes his hand.) 
How can I ever thank you? 

Lucy (Bewildered): But I don’t under- 
stand. You said my husband’s 
credit wasn’t good. Have you 
changed your mind? 

Murcuison (Clears throat): For the 
present, for the present. And I 
certainly wasn’t going to stand by 


and watch those ruffians carry off 
your merchandise in that high- 
handed fashion. 

AvupuBoN (Ruefully): One of the prob- 
lems of running a frontier store, 
monsieur. 

Murcuison: I begin to understand. 
However, there was something else. 
It was what that young girl said, 
when she was talking with you, Mrs. 
Audubon. 

Lucy: You mean Hallie Bradney? 

AupuBon: Was Hallie here? 

Lucy: Yes, dear. She came to thank 
you for the portrait you made of 
her. And she told me it meant so 
much to her just because you were 
living in this dreary river settle- 
ment — because you love birds and 
music and all beautiful things. 

Murcuison: She said something else, 
Mr. Audubon. She said that you 
spend a lot of time looking up at 
the birds, instead of down at the 
mud underfoot. I guess — (Stifly) 
well, I have never had much time 
for anything but business. You 
might even say I have been a hard 
man in my time. But that touched 
me, sir. And I believe that a man 
who brings beauty and happiness to 
plain people deserves a chance. (Hz- 
tends hand.) 


AuDUBON (Shakes hands again): Thank 
you, thank you, monsieur. 


Lucy: You have made us very happy, 
Mr. Murchison. 


Murcuison (Beaming): I am glad to 
have been of service. And I might 
add, Mr. Audubon, that I will expect 
some day to see many more of your 
fine bird pictures. Perhaps they will 





be hanging in a great gallery some 
day. 

AupuBoN: Monsieur gives me hope. 
Some day, perhaps, my bird pic- 
tures will be published in a collection. 
All of my birds of America, monsieur, 
in one great book. That is my dream. 

Lucy: It is a dream that will come true 
some day, John. (She takes his arm, 
and they stand together facing Mur- 
CHISON.) 

Avupupon: Thank you for your faith 
in me, my Lucy. 

Mourcuison (Taking brief case): I 
sincerely hope that it will. And now 
that I have my brief case, I must bid 
you both goodbye. (Bows to Lucy) 
Good day, Mrs. Audubon, Mr. 
Audubon. (He walks to door. 
AupusBon and Lucy follow, ad 
libbing goodbyes. Door closes. Lucy 
and AUDUBON embrace.) 

Lucy: Oh, John, I am so happy. At 
least, we have nothing to worry 
about — for a while. 


AupuBon: He was our good friend. 
(Sighs) But now, I suppose I must 
get busy with the goods in our store. 
(He starts to straighten counter.) 

Lucy: No, John. You take your draw- 
ing materials and go outside. I'll 
attend the store this afternoon. 

Auposon: Thank you, my dearest. 
(Door opens, and HAuuie rushes in.) 

Hauke (Breathlessly): Oh, Mrs. Audu- 
bon! Mr. Audubon! 

Lucy: What is it, Hallie? 

Hauure: I’m so excited! Ma’s been 
looking some more at the picture 
Mr. Audubon made of me, and what 
do you think! She says I can have 
the pink calico after all! (AupDUBON 
goes to counter, takes down pink ma- 
terial from shelf, takes up his shears.) 

AvupvuBon: Voila! The pink it is! (Be- 
gins to cut the pink material, as 
Haute catches Lucy in a quick em- 
brace, and the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Featuerep Dream 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Audubon, Bradney, and the woods- 
men wear rough outdoor clothes, boots, 
and coonskin caps. Audubon’s jacket is 
made of deerskin. Mr. Murchison wears a 
plain dark suit and stovepipe hat. The 
women wear plain cotton dresses. Hallie 
has a sunbonnet hanging over her shoulders. 


Properties: Brief case, containing notebook and 
por large pocket watch and calling card, 
or Mr. Murchison; large portfolio with 


mony 2. paper and pencil, for Audubon; 
ea 


large shears; brown wrapping paper and 
—_ ; knitting, for Lucy; large empty box, 
or Tom. 


Setting: The stage represents a general store. 
A long, roughly-constructed counter runs 
across stage at left center. Behind counter 
are shelves with boxes, bolts of cloth, in- 
cluding brown and pink material, and boxes 
of various “evades al staples. Standing on 
floor and counter are boxes, barrels, jugs, 
labelled “Salt,” “Molasses,” “Gun Pow- 
der,” etc. Slabs of ham or bacon hang from 
ceiling. Large pictures of birds are on the 
wall. There are several stools or benches 
in the room. An exit at left leads to rear 
of store, and exit at right leads outside. 
A small bell attached to door at right rings 
when door is opened. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Gift Horse 


by Betty Gray Blaine 


Characters 
ARCHIBALD ARCHER 
Jutes SyMineTon, his valet 
FRANK ARCHER ; his brothers 
ERNEST ARCHER 
Carrin, Frank’s wife 
Hattiz, Ernest's wife 
TiLu1e Brown, Archer’s sister 
JANE Brown, her daughter 
Mr. Jamison, Archer’s lawyer 
Joe GREEN, a reporter 
ANDY, @ messenger 


Setrine: The living room of Archi- 


bald Archer, multimillionaire presi- 
dent of Archer Unlimited. The furni- 
ture is covered with sheets. 

Ar Rise: The stage is dark. A door 
opens and closes offstage. A light is 
turned on, and ARCHIBALD ARCHER, 
known as Arcuip, enters. He looks 
around and heaves a sigh. 

ArcHIE: Home at last! Home after 
eight years. I can hardly believe 
it. (Calls through the door leading to 
the entrance hall) Jules! Hurry, 
man. I want you to pinch me to 
be sure this isn’t another mirage. 

Juies (Enters laden with bags, hunting 
gear, stuffed wild animals, etc.): 
Pinch yourself, Archie. I'll stow 
this gear away. 

ArcHIE (Yanks sheet from divan and 
sits): Solid comfort at last. And a 
real roof over our heads again. 


JuLes (Putting bags in closet): And no 
leaks, we hope. Will you tell me 
why we left all this to go to the 
African jungle? 

Arcuie: It’s hard to remember, after 
so many years. Let’s see! We left 
because I needed a change. I was 
sick of high finance, big business, 
important meetings. 

Jutes: Well, if it was a change you 
needed, you certainly had one. 

Arcuig: It was only a temporary 
change. Tomorrow I’ll be back in 
my gray flannel suit and back in 
Archer Unlimited as President and 
Chairman of its board. (Pauses) 
Yes, Jules, our eight-year safari was 
just a transition. It was the change 
I needed to reactivate my battery. 

JuLes: Some people go to a psychia- 
trist. You go to the jungle. 

ArcHIE: My way is probably a lot 
cheaper. Yes, I’m home now and a 
new man, too. I’ll turn Archer Un- 
limited into the largest, most in- 
fluential corporation in the whole 
world. I’ll make General Motors, 
U.S. Steel and International Busi- 
ness Machines look like Junior 
Achievement projects. 

JuLes: The world has grown larger 
since we’ve been away. Perhaps 
you’d like to be the first business- 
man on the moon. 

ArcHIE: By George, you think that’s 





funny, don’t you? My vision is 
boundless. If there is life on other 
planets, I’ll be there with a bigger 
and better space suit. 

Juues: I’ll believe it when I see it. 

ArcuiE: I’ve made something of my- 
self the hard way, by stepping on 
those I couldn’t step over. 

Jutes: There’s no denying that. 

Arcuis: And now, everything will be 
the same as before. 

Juizs: Sure, Archie. Same as before. 

Arcuri: Everything the same, Jules — 
which includes something you seem 
to have forgotten. 

JuLEs: Really! What is that? 

Arcuige: For the past eight years 
we've had a informal re- 
lationship — very satisfactory in the 
African jungle, but not on Park 
Avenue. Now, I appreciate the fact 
that you rescued me from the un- 
loving embrace of a boa constrictor 
and all, but now things are changed. 
I think it would be better if you 
valled me “sir” or “Mr. Archer’ in 
the future. 

JuuLes: Yes, sir, Mr. Archer. 
stiffly) Vl remember that, sir. 

ArcHiz: Now don’t exaggerate it. 
(Bell rings) Who can that be? No 
one knows we are home. I took 
every precaution to keep it quiet 
because I wanted to surprise V. J. 
at the office. 

Juixs: I'll get it, sir. 


certain 


(Bows 


(Exits. ARCHIE 


uncovers large chair and sits. JULES, 
offstage) Can I help you? 
GREEN: I'll say you can. 
Green from the Daily Times. 
here to write the obituary. 
JuLes (Offstage): The obituary! Who 
has died? 


I’m Joe 
I’m 


GREEN: Mr. Archibald Archer — the 
financial wizard, that’s who. (ARCHIE 
leans forward listening.) 

JuLEs: Come in. (JULES enters with 
GREEN, an eager young man.) Sir, 
this is Mr. Green, who has come to 
write you — er, Mr. Archibald 
Archer’s obituary. 

GREEN: Hi. (Waves hand in greeting) 
Gee, I guess I’m early. That’s 
great! I can get some of the facts 
before the others arrive. 

Arcuie: Yes, I’d say you were very 
early. Just how many others are 
you expecting? 

GREEN: Just the next of kin. This is 
my first assignment and I’ll need 
all the help I can get. (Walks around 
room looking at everything) 

Arcuie (70 JuLes): I know reporters 
will go to any length to get a story, 
but this is ridiculous. Do you think 
it’s a joke? 

Jus: If it’s someone’s idea of a joke, 
it’s not funny. I’ll keep my eye on 
him. (Follows GREEN around room. 
GREEN pulls out pencil and paper, 
turns suddenly and bumps into JULES.) 

GREEN: Oh, excuse me. Well, are you 
ready? Remember now, just the 
facts. Newspapers don’t print 
opinions. 

Arcuie: Yes, of course. Well, tell us 
what you already know. 

GreEN: I have to make a story out of 
the fact that this old gent, Archibald 
Archer, who was loaded with dough, 
got himself lost, strayed or stolen 
in the Mau Mau country in Africa. 
No one has heard from him in over 
seven years so he’s presumed dead, 
and his will is being read today. 

ARCHIE (Jumping up): Today? 





GREEN: Yes, sir. 

JuLEs: Where? 

GREEN: Here. (Consults watch) There’s 
very little time before the lawyer 
and next of kin arrive. (ARCHIE 
paces floor, thinking.) Ill start with 
you. (To Jutes) What is your name 
and relationship to the deceased? 

Jutes (Nervously): I — I’m Jules 
Symington and I am or was at one 
time Mr. Archer’s valet. 

GREEN: No kidding? Say I really hit 
the jackpot. Now fill me in on 
your ex-employer’s background. 
How did he get his start? What kind 
of man was he? Tell me anything 
you know about him that would be 
of interest to the American public. 
(Holds pad and pencil ready) 

Jues (Hesitantly): Well, I — I really 
think this gentleman could be of 
more help to you than I could. 


ArcuiE: Why, yes. I’d be glad to help 
you as much as I can. I just can’t 
think of Archibald Archer as the 


deceased. He was such a vigorous, 
ambitious man with the whole 
world in the palm of his hand. And 
yet, eight years is a long time. You 
say he’s legally proclaimed dead, so 
I guess I’ll have to go along with 
that. 

GREEN: Hold it a minute. (Writing) 
“With the whole world in the palm 
of his hand.”’ That’s good enough. 
By the way, what’s your name so 
I can quote you? 

Arcuige: Goodenough. Yes, Charlie 
Goodenough. I am or was a close 
friend of the deceased. Yes, a very 
close friend. But I’d appreciate it 
if you wouldn’t use my name. 

GREEN: O.K., Mr. Goodenough. Now 


tell me how the deceased got his 
start in the financial world — as 
briefly as possible. 

Jutes (Looks on, smiling): This is one 
of your favorite stories, I believe, 
Mr. Goodenough. 

Arcuie: Archie’s father died when he 
was twelve and Archie became the 
man of the family. 

GREEN: Excuse me. How big was the 
family? 

Arcuie: Well, his mother, of course, 
who is dead now. And a sister, 
Mathilda, and two lazy, good-for- 
nothing brothers, Frank and Ernest. 

GREEN: You certainly seem to know 
the family very well. 

Jutes: Mr. Goodenough is an au- 
thority on the Archer family. 

Arcuie (Glaring at Jutes): As I was 
saying, at twelve Archie went to 
work as office boy in the Johnson 
Soup Company. He was an ener- 
getic, wholesome boy. The follow- 
ing year Mr. Johnson, the president, 
rewarded him with one share of 
Johnson Soup Company stock, which 
was selling at that time at twenty- 
five cents a share. 

GREEN: Hey, that’s a good one. And 
the old gent dies a millionaire. 

Arcuie: Mr. Archibald Archer was 
very perceptive, with an eye to the 
future. 

GREEN: Go on, Mr. Goodenough. 

ArcHIE: With his natural genius for 
business, plus the fact that he was 
the sole support of his family, he 
noticed a very important trend in 
the soup business. Every winter 
the American public consumed warm 
soup in large quantities, causing the 
stock to rise. And every summer 





when soup consumption dropped, 
the stock did likewise. Therefore, 
my genius friend sold his share of 
Johnson soup during its winter peak 
and bought more shares during the 
summer when the stock had dipped 
to its lowest ebb. The outcome is 
obvious. Soon he was principal 
stockholder and finaliy he owned the 
company and became president. 
GREEN: Wow! He was a clever bird. 
JuLEs: You can’t imagine how clever. 
Tell Mr. Green about your — er - 
Mr. Archer’s fondness for animals. 
GREEN: Never mind his fondness for 
animals. The American public isn’t 
interested in incidentals 
JuLes: Incidentals! Do you call a 
million-dollar business incidentals? 
GREEN: Wait a minute. Did you say 
a million dollars? That’s a by-line 
of a different color. Before we start 
on that chapter, would one of you 
identify this picture I dug out of 
the Daily Times morgue? (Hands 
picture to ARCHIE) Approximately 
how old was the deceased at that 
time? (Doorbell rings) 
ARCHIE: Would -you get 
please, Mr. Green? 
GREEN: O. K. And then I want to 
hear that animal story. (Erits) 
ArcHIE (Studies picture): Look here, 
Jules. (Hands Jutes photo) What 
do you see? 


the door, 


Jutes: I see a self-conscious young 
man posing for a picture. 


ArcuiEe: Yes. Go on. What else? 

JuLes: It’s sort of like before and 
after shots for a shaving cream 
testimonial. Except — (Studies 
picture) 

ArcHIE (Excitedly): Except what? 


JULES: Except there’s no resemblance 
between the faces. Now you have 
more hair on your chin and less on 
your head. The uncertain look here 
has been replaced by a savoir-faire. 
Are you sure this is you? 

Arcute: Of course it is. In other words, 
the total effect is that of two en- 
tirely different people. 

JuLes: Exactly. Now just what are 
you planning, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde? 

ArcHIE: My plans are very interesting, 
Jules. Very interesting. Do you 
remember the scene where Tom 
Sawyer witnesses his own funeral? 

Juues: Of course! It’s one of my fav- 
orites. But you wouldn’t. You 
couldn’t play such a trick on pur- 
pose. 

Arcuie: I would and I could. And I 
will write my own obituary and 
witness my over-anxious friends and 
relatives planning to make off with 
my fortune. 

Jutes: Someone will surely recognize 
you. 

ArcuiE: Perhaps. And then again, 
perhaps not. We have been gone 
a long time and as you pointed out, 
certain changes have taken place in 
my appearance. 

Jutes: You have never been on close 
terms with your relatives. But what 
about V. J. and your lawyer? 

ArcHIE: It is just human frailty not to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. 
These people assume I am dead. 
They'll be blind to all but visions 
of dollar bills dancing before their 
eyes. Come on. Play along. It’s 
only a practical joke. I’ll bet you a 





dollar, Jules, that no one will recog- 
nize me. 

Jutes: I don’t know about this. 
don’t like to see people hurt. 
ArcuiE: Worrier! The show is about 
to begin. (Enter GREEN with two 

middle-aged couples.) 

GREEN: Gentlemen, I’d like you to 
meet Mr. Archer’s two brothers, 
Frank and Ernest, and their wives, 
Carrie and Hattie. This is Mr. 
Goodenough and Mr. Symington. 
(The new arrivals acknowledge the 
introductions casually with nods and 
survey room.) 


I 


FRANK: This is the first time we’ve__ 


ever had an official invitation to my 
dear brother’s mansion, isn’t it, 
Carrie? 

Carrie: Yes, and I must say I’ve been 
dying of curiosity. 

Ernest: Hattie and I put up the flag 
this morning. Sort of a national 
holiday in our house, too. 

Hattie: It sure doesn’t look like much 
with all these sheets covering every- 
thing. Come on, Carrie. Let’s look 
underneath. (They pull sheets off 
remaining furniture. ) 

FRANK: Be careful, girls. They may 
have been put there so we don’t 
dirty up the place. (All laugh and 
sit.) Now let’s get practical. 
Ernest, what are you and Hattie 
going to do with your million-dollar 
inheritance? 

Ersest: We won't believe it until we 
see it. However, I must admit I’ve 
been noticing all the sports cars 
lately. I’ve about decided upon a 
Jaguar. 

Hattie: I’ve done a little window- 
shopping at Tiffany’s. Just some 
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little token — small but expensive. 
What did you have in mind, Frank? 

FRANK: Oh, we’re going to turn in our 
trailer for a house on a firm founda- 
tion with lots of land. (The four 
converse quietly and dialogue switches 
to other side of room.) 

Arcuig (To Jutes): You see? Who 
ever said all that glitters is not gold? 

GREEN (Stops writing on pad and steps 
forward): O. K., I’m ready now for 
the million-dollar animal story you 
mentioned. 

Jutes: Go ahead, Mr. Goodenough. 
You know more of the details than 
I do. 

Arcuie (Clears throat, gets up and 
paces front stage passing in front of 
two couples): Well, Mr. Archer had 
a great fondness for animals. 

Ernest: Yes, a fondness for animals, 
and that was as far as it went. 

Arcuie (Ignores interruption): So he 
purchased a pair of raccoons. 

FRANK: Purchased? That’s a good 
one! What did he pay us for them, 
Ernest? 


Ernest: A dollar apiece, or something 
equally ridiculous. 


Frank: Yes. We know this story 
better than you do, Mr. — what 
was your name again? 

Arcuie: Goodenough. 

FRANK: Oh, yes. Well, my brother and 
I trapped these two raccoons and 
since we were a little short of funds, 
Archie loaned us some money with 
the animals as collateral. (ARCHIE 
sits smiling.) 

Ernest: With Archie’s phenomenal 
luck, one raccoon was a male and 
the other a female. Before we 





knew it, we had a whole backyard 
full of raccoons. 

Frank: That’s right. Do you re- 
member his slogan, Ernest? 

ERNEstT (Rises dramatically) : Of course. 
Make Mink Extinct! 

Frank: Archie sent the animals to the 
pelting factory to be made into 
coats — with one stipulation. All 
the tails were to be returned to him 
for sentimental reasons. 

Ernest: Almost overnight every col- 
lege kid in America was wearing a 
raccoon coat. 

GREEN: Hey. That’s some story! I 
can see the great American public 
weeping salty tears over that senti- 
mental tail bit. 

Frank: Hold back the flood. That’s 
not all. Tell him the rest, Ernest. 

Ernest: Well, there we were, with 
over a thousand raccoon tails hang- 
ing in the barn. So our enterprising 
brother digs up a backwoodsman 
out of history that no one ever 
heard of before. 

Frank: Yes, sir. Davy Crockett was 
his name. And before another week 
was over every pre-college kid in 
America had a backwoodsman’s hat 
with a raccoon tail dangling down 
his back. (Bell rings) I’ll answer 
the door. (Ezits) 

Ernest: And the only tears you’re 
going to bring on that story will be 
Frank’s and mine. 

GREEN: Gee, that will make a great 
story. I can see the headline now. 
‘Raccoon Tycoon Succumbs.” 
(Enter FRANK with Mr. Jamison, 
the lawyer, who is carrying a very 
large brief case.) 

Frank: Here’s the lawyer, everyone. 
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Mr. Jamison, these are the friends 
and relatives of the deceased. My 
wife Carrie, my sister-in-law Hattie 
Archer, my brother Ernest. Jules, 


my late brother’s valet, and Jules’ 
What’s your name again, 


friend. 
sir? 

ArcuiE: Mr. Goodenough. 

FRANK: Oh yes, Mr. Goodenough. 

GreEN: And I’m Joe Green from the 
Daily Times. 

Arcuie (7'o JULES as JAMISON is greet- 
ing everyone): That young man is an 
imposter. He is not my lawyer. 

JuLes: This seems to be the day for 
imposters. 

JAMISON: Please accept my father’s and 
my deepest sympathies in your loss. 

Frank: Was your father a friend of 
the deceased? 

JAMISON: Oh yes, he was Mr. Archer’s 
lawyer. My father is very senti- 
mental, and he cries so hard when 
he reads a will that it embarrasses 
him. 

Arcuie (70 Jutes): A friend, at last. 

Jamison: It’s not really grieving, you 
know. After all, business is business 
and my father hates to lose a client. 
(JuLES smiles at Arcuir, who looks 
disgusted.) Anyway, I’m the son of 
Jamison and Son. 

FRANK: Well, let’s get down to the 
business at hand. (Bell rings) That 
must be sister Tillie. Let her in, 
Ernest. (ERNeEstT goes offstage. Mr. 
JAMISON empties brief case on large 
table in center of room. ARCHIE looks 
glum. GREEN is writing industri- 
ously. The three seated talk together. 
Titre bursts into the room 
daughter JANE trailing behind.) 

True (Calls gaily): Hello, everyone. 


with 





A lovely time for a will reading, 
isn’t it? (Makes rounds shaking 
everyone’s hand and babbling) Well, 
Hattie, it’s wonderful to see you 
again. I almost didn’t recognize 
you, you’ve aged so. You remember 
my daughter Jane. (JANE nods.) 
And Carrie, you look grand, darling. 
(CARRIE beams.) Those extra pounds 
are certainly becoming. This is 
Jane. (JANE nods.) Hello, Frank. 
Isn’t it a shame about Archie? I 
wonder what happened to him. 
FraNK: You don’t have to pretend to 
be grief-stricken with us, Tillie. 
True: Shh, Frank. Very often the 
dear departed return in spirit form 
to haunt a will reading. (ARCHIE 


nods agreement and nudges JULES.) 
We must not say anything to annoy 
our dear brother. 

Ernest: Oh Tillie, surely you don’t 


still believe in ghosts. 

True: Oh, not ghosts, Ernest. Spirits. 
(Mysteriously) I had a very eerie 
dream about this will reading last 
night. Each time I reached out to 
accept my check, it disappeared into 
thin air. Come on, Jane. We must 
say hello to the rest of dear Archie’s 
guests. (Sees Mr. Jamison) Well, 
hello. I’m Archie’s sister, Mathilda 
Brown. This is Jane. Who are you? 

JAMISON (Stops straightening papers 
and rises): How do you do? I’m 
Mr. Jamison of Jamison and Son 
law firm. I’m Son. 

True: I’m hoping that my dear de- 
parted brother has left a little some- 
thing for Jane’s dowry. And per- 
haps a little more for Mama’s old 
age. (Laughs gaily) 

JAMISON: Time will tell. 


GREEN (Steps forward): Hello. I’m 
Joe Green of the Daily Times. Do 
you have a word concerning your 
brother for the press? 

Tru1e (Pleased): Why, I’d be de- 
lighted, Mr. Green. Archie was 
always very good to me. I remember 
once I called to ask him for a small 
sum to tide me over a rainy day. 
He told me to come to his office. 
When I arrived, the dear soul pre- 
sented me with a mop and pail with 
my initials on it. He was such a 
practical joker. 

Juies: And he never changed. 

FRANK: He always believed in getting 
his money’s worth. 

True (Notices JuLtes): Why it’s 
Jules! Poor Jules, I’ll bet you miss 
him dreadfully. You were closer to 
him than anyone — er — outside 
of the family, that is. You remember 
Jane? (JuLes and JANE exchange 
nods. ARCHIE rises now.) 

ArcuIE: How do you do? I’m Charlie 
Goodenough. 

Tru: I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. 
— Oh-h! (True faints. There is 
great commotion. ERNEST catches 
Tmure and puts her on divan. 
Harrie rubs Truuie’s wrists. JAMI- 
SON fans her. ArcHIE and JULES 
look on from left of stage.) 

Juues: I’d say the jig was up. (ARCHIE 
shrugs.) 

ArcHIE: Perhaps. The thing that sur- 
prises me is that it was Tillie who 
recognized me. It was not to her 
advantage. V. J. I could under- 
stand, but never sister Tillie. 

Titi (Coming to): Oh, dear. Where 
am I? What happened? 

Hattie: You're all right, Tillie. You’re 





just over-excited and nervous about 
the will reading. 

Carrie: You were just being intro- 
duced to Mr. Goodenough when you 
fainted dead away. Come on now, 
Tillie. Mr. Goodenough isn’t going 
to bite you. Are you, Mr. Good- 
enough? 

ArcHIE: Good heavens no. (A pproaches 
Tru1£) I’m sorry if I startled you. 

Tire: Oh that’s perfectly all right. 
I’m the one to be sorry, Mr. Good- 
enough. It’s just that you bear a 
remarkable resemblance to my — 
er — late husband. 

ArcHIE: Oh. (Turns away and smiles 
at JULES) 

Ernest: Well, come on, everyone. 
Let’s get down to the business at 
hand. 

FRANK: Yes. 
will. 


The will. Let’s hear the 


True (Glancing in ARCHIE’s direc- 
tion): I still feel very uneasy about 
this. 


FRANK: Why, that’s ridiculous! 

Ernest: Don’t be stupid, Tillie. 

True: I guess it’s just my silly 
woman’s intuition, but I’d feel bet- 
ter if — 

Frank: If what, Tillie? You can have 
anything you want to make you 
forget this crazy notion so that we 
can get down to business. 

True: You’re sweet, Frank. (Gaily) 
All right then. I’d like to call our 
dead brother’s spirit back from the 
world beyond. 

Ernest: Good heavens, no. He might 
stay. 

FRANK: You mean a seance? 

True (Nods happily): I’d feel much 
better about this whole thing. After 
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all, you must admit there is still a 
lot of mystery about Archie’s death. 
Harrie: I’ve always wanted to attend 
a seance. How about you, Carrie? 
Carrie: I'd adore it. After all, it will 
only take a minute or two, Ernest. 
It zs all right, isn’t it, Mr. Jamison? 
Jamison: Well, I must admit the whole 
thing is highly irregular. But since 
we have to wait for Mr. V. J. Toil- 
some, I guess it will be all right. 
True (Sweetly): Thank you, Mr. 
Jamison. Jane, turn the lights down. 
(To others as JANE turns down lights) 
Spirits don’t like bright lights, you 
know. Come and sit around this 
table. Come on, Mr. Goodenough. 
I’m sure you'll enjoy this. (TILLIE 
sits at head of table, others along sides.) 
Arcuie: I’m sure of it. (Winks at 
JULES) 

True: Before I make contact with 
the spirit world, I must warn you of 
a few things. First, I must have ab- 
solute quiet. After we make contact, 
you may hear knocking, or bells 
ringing, or perhaps a voice, although 
that is a very rare occurrence. Gen- 
erally, I receive a message which I 
will pass on to you. 

Carrie: Isn’t this exciting? 

Titu1e: Shh. Not another word. Now 
close your eyes and concentrate. 
(Nods to JANE who crawls under 
table through front opening) Rest your 
hands gently on the table. When you 
feel the table move, it will signify 
contact with the spirit world. 

Hattie: This is so mysterious. 

Tmu1e (Mysteriously): Shh. Oh, 
spirit world. Oh, land of the here- 
after. Do you hear me? (Table 
rises, thanks to JANE) 





CarriE: I felt it. I felt the table move. 
(Murmurs of agreement from others) 

True: Shh. I would like to establish 
contact with my dear departed 
brother, Archibald Archer. Signal 
if I am getting through to you. 
(Bell rings) 

GREEN: Hey. 
This is spooky. 

Tiuure: Shh. We would like to ask 
my dear brother something of the 
circumstances surrounding his mys- 
terious death. (Bell rings) 

Hattie: There it is again. 

Titu1E: This is a remarkable contact. 
(Mysteriously) Approach, spirit. Do 
I hear you coming? (Someone ap- 
pears in doorway.) 

Figure: Yes. Yes, you do. 


I heard something. 


(Every- 


one gasps.) 
Tittre: Are you my dear brother, 
Archibald Archer, from the spirit 


world? 

Figure: No, I’m Andy from Western 
Union. (Time screams. JANE 
emerges from under table. Someone 
turns up lights.) 

Ernest (Laughing): Well, here’s your 
spirit, Tillie. 

FRANK: This certainly is a remarkable 
contact, Tillie. 

True (Furious): How dare you? 
How dare you just walk in here? 
Anpy: I’m sorry, lady. I rang the 
doorbell several times but no one 

answered, so I came in. 

Titre: Now you’ve ruined everything. 

Carrie: Maybe not, Tillie. Maybe 
this is the message from the other 
world. 

Hattie: Who is the telegram for? 

Anpy: Mr. Jamison. (Hands telegram 
to JAMISON) 


JamMIson (Pays ANDy and reads tele- 
gram. ANDy leaves.): It looks as 
though we can go ahead with our 
business. This telegram is from Mr. 
V. J. Toilsome, the late Mr. Archer’s 
business associate. It reads, “Sorry 
cannot attend reading of will. Am 
patient in City Hospital. Complete 
physical, mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. Send copies of will in 
triplicate.” Signed: V. J. Toilsome. 

Jutes (To Arcure): Well, it appears 
you have won your bet. Now what? 

Arcuie: Wait and see. Wait and see. 

JuLes: But you’re not going to let 
this foolishness go on. 

ArcuiE: Why not? The fun is just 
beginning. 

Ernest: Let’s get on with the will 
reading. That is, if the spirit’s 
willing. (Nudges True) Get it? 

JAMISON: If everyone is ready, we will 
proceed. (Stands, clears throat, 
reads) “I, Archibald Archer, of the 
City of New York, County of 
Queens, in the State of New York, 
being of lawful age and sound mind 
do hereby declare this to be my last 
will and testament.” 

FRANK: Never mind the details. 

Ernest: Yes, get to the important 
stuff. 

JAMISON: “First, I direct that all 
debts incurred by me be paid in 
full.” 

CarRIE: All we want to know is to 
whom the money goes. 

Hattie: Yes, and how much. 

True: I still feel very odd about this. 
I hope nothing dreadful happens. 

Jamison: “Second, I leave to my 
brothers Frank and Ernest the total 





sum of two dollars. One dollar 
apiece.” 

Frank: Why, that old skinflint! I 
should have known something like 
that would happen. 

Ernest: Yes. After we set him up in 
the fur business, too. It’s a disgrace! 

Frank: We'll break the will. 

TILLIE (Anzxiously): Go on, Mr. Jami- 
son, go on. 

Jamison: ‘“Third, to my sisters-in-law, 
for whom I have the deepest sym- 
pathy, I leave the total sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars. Fifty 
thousand dollars apiece.”’ 

Hattie: Isn’t that wonderful? I 
knew Archie was a generous man. 

Ernest: Congratulations, dear. I can 
see that Jaguar now. 

Carrie: Dear, dear Archie. 
such a practical joker. 

FRANK: Well, there’s our dream house, 
Carrie, with a complete workshop 
for me. 

Jamison: “Provided 

Ernest and FRANK: Provided what? 

Jamison: “Provided they do not let 
their grasping husbands have one 
cent.” 

Ernest: Why, that miserable cheap- 
skate. 

FRANK: Don’t worry about it, Ernest. 
Archie can’t stop us from where he is. 


He was 


Ernest (Laughing): I guess you’re 


right, Frank.. At least, you are, if 
Tillie will stop trying to integrate 
the spirit world with ours. 

FRANK: Yes, Tillie, let the spirits alone. 

True: All right, boys. Have your 
little joke while you can. 

JAMISON: Shall we proceed? “Fourth, 
I leave to my only sister, Mathilda 
Brown, the total sum of one hun- 
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dred thousand dollars, to be used 
as a dowry with which to snare 
another husband. She'll need it.” 

Timur: Why, of all the unmitigated 
nerve. And after all the nice things 
I said about him. I take them all 
back. (Pause) On second thought, 
I guess I won’t. That much money 
really should snare — I mean win 
— me a handsome husband, with 
some to spare for Jane. How about 
it, Mr. Jamison? 

JAMISON (Nervously): Oh, good heav- 

No, thank you, Mrs. Brown. 
You see, I have my career to think 
of. I don’t have time for matri- 
mony just yet. 

Tru (Laughing): I wasn’t proposing 
marriage, Mr. Jamison. I meant, 
how about going on with the will? 

JAMISON: Oh, yes, of course. ‘Fifth, I 
leave to my business associate, Mr. 
Vincent Jonathan Toilsome, the re- 
sponsibility of running Archer Un- 
limited and all the benefits he can 
derive from it.” 

Ernest: It looks as though poor V. J. 
just inherited a new crop of trouble. 

Frank: Yes. That’s getting your 
money the hard way. 

Titi: Is that all, Mr. Jamison? Can 
we leave now? This whole thing 
makes me very nervous. (Rises) 
Ready, Jane? (JANE nods.) 

JAMISON: Just a minute more. (TILLIE 
sits.) “And sixth, I leave to my de- 
voted valet and friend, Jules Syming- 
ton, my home, all stocks, bonds and 
investments and all the money that 
has accrued therefrom, as well as all 
remaining capital.”’ 

JuLes (Stands astonished): I can’t be- 
lieve it. 


ens. 





Ernest: Well, I don’t wonder. It’s 
obviously a mistake. 

FRANK: Of course, it’s a mistake. 

Titu1eE: Why, Jules was just his 
servant. We’re his blood relations. 

GREEN: Well, is it or is it not a mis- 
take? The press can’t afford to make 
mistakes in print. 

JAMISON: It is not a mistake. 
Jules Symington. (Holds up paper) 
See. And just below you will see 
the New York State seal and Mr. 
Archibald Archer’s signature. (A mid 
remarks of “No,” “It can’t be,” ete. 
ARCHIE rises and clears throat loudly.) 

FRANK: Why, it’s an outrage. Don’t 
you agree, Mr. Goodenough? 

Arcuie: Yes, I do agree that the whole 
episode has been an outrage. 

JAMISON: Oh, just a minute, Mr. 
Goodenough. There is a codicil here 
which applies to you. “If there be 
anyone present at the reading of my 
will who has not been mentioned in 
the above, I leave to him who 
claims to be a friend, a million 
(Pause 
wishes 
There 


It says 


while everyone gasps) good 


and one dollar.”’ (Laugh) 

now. (Removes glasses) I 
guess that’s everything. 

Arcuie: No, Mr. Jamison. That is 
not everything. There has been a 
dreadful miscarriage of justice here 
this evening. 

Ernest: Oh, come now, Mr. Good- 
enough. Be a good sport. We’re 
not entirely satisfied with what we 
received either, but we might as well 
make the best of it. There is nothing 
we can do about it. 

ArcuigE: But there is. Mr. Jamison, 
do you realize the seriousness of 
processing this will illegally? 


Aut (Astonished): Illegally! 

Jamison: There is nothing illegal about 
this will, Mr. Goodenough. It has 
been duly witnessed and bears the 
New York State seal as well as Mr. 
Archer’s signature. 

Arcuig: These things are incidental. 
(Everyone laughs nervously. JAMISON 
smiles confidently.) You forgot the 
most important thing. 

Jamison: And what is that, Mr. Good- 
enough? 

Arcuie: Proof of 
Archer’s death. 
TiLu1E: Oh, dear. I had a premonition 
that something like this would hap- 
pen. I feel faint. Come stand behind 

me, Jane. 

Jamison: I have proof, Mr. Good- 
enough. (TILLIE perks up.) I have 
an affidavit from the State of New 
York proclaiming Mr. Archer legally 
dead, (Reads) “‘by reason of the fact 
that he has been neither seen nor 
heard from for a period of over seven 
years.”’ 

FRANK: Well, I guess that settles that. 

JAMISON (Arrogantly): It does. Unless, 
of course, Mr. Goodenough can 
prove without a doubt that Mr. 
Archibald Archer is not dead. (Every- 
one snickers while he puts papers into 
brief case) 

ARCHIE: I can. 

JAMISON: How can you prove it? 

Arcuie: J am Mr. Archibald Archer. 
(Great commotion follows. TILLIE 
faints. JANE administers to her. 
JAMISON, who has been standing, sits. 
Hattie and Carrie cry hysterically 
on each other’s shoulders. GREEN 
jumps forward. JULES sits and watts.) 

GreEEN (Ecstatically): Great Caesar’s 


Mr. Archibald 





Ghost! They’ll make me an editor 
after this story. 
FRANK: No, it can’t be. 
Hattie: It’s not true. 
Ernest: This man is an imposter. 
Carrie (To Jamison): Don’t believe 


him. 

Jamison (Nervously looking through 
law books): I’m afraid I must have 
more proof than just your word, 
Mr. — er — Goodenough. 

ArcuiE: I have all the proof you need. 
My credentials. (Hands them to 
JAMISON) 

Frank: He could have stolen those. 

Arcuig: My signature. (Gives paper 
to JAMISON ) 

Ernest: He could have forged that. 

Arcute: And the positive identification 
by my relatives. 

Jamison (Looks at Frank): Well? 

Frank: Impossible! 

Ernest: There’s not even the remotest 
resemblance. 

Titi (Weakly): No. No, it cannot be. 

Jamison (7'o ArncHIE): Well? 

Arcuige: I expected as much. 
Jules, what have you to say? 

Juues (Turns slowly, looks at ARCHIE): 
I don’t believe I have ever seen Mr. 
Goodenough before today. 

ARcHIE (Astonished): Oh, no! No, not 
Jules. 

Jamison: Mr. Goodenough, you seem 
to be in a minority. Unless you care 
to attempt to prove this in a court 
of law, the affidavit of the State of 
New York declaring Archibald 
Archer legally dead stands. (ARCHIE, 
dumbfounded, slowly sinks to chair 
shaking his head.) Then unless there 
are further objections, I declare that 
this will has been legally processed. 


And 


AuL Rexatives: No objections! 

GREEN: Well, I guess that’s all the 
excitement. Look for your names 
on the front page of the Daily Times 
tomorrow. Goodbye, everyone. (He 
leaves. Others prepare to leave.) 

Jamison: If you ever need any wills 
drawn up or house closings or legal 
advice of any kind, just look me up 
at Jamison and Son law firm. I’m 
Son, remember, Goodbye. (zits) 

FRANK: Well, what are we standing 
around here for? 

Ernest: Let’s go and begin raising 
the standard of the American econo- 
my. 

Hartte: I feel a shopping spree coming 
on. 

Carrie: Say, that Mr. Goodenough 
certainly had a lot of nerve, didn’t 
he? 

Tinie (Followed by JANE): Shh. You 
can’t be too careful. You never 
know who may be listening. Come 
along, Jane. (All exit and the door 
closes. ARCHIE is still sitting at table 
with head in hands. Juies walks to 
exit to be sure everyone has gone.) 

ArcuiE: Well, Brutus. 


JuLEs: I guess you think you were 
right about not looking the gift 
horse in the mouth. It wasn’t my 
inheriting all that money that made 
me deny knowing you. I wasn’t 
in favor of this practical joke from 
the very beginning. It was malicious 
and cruel. I betrayed you to let you 
feel some of the mental suffering 
you were so expert at dealing out. 
You were wrong, Archie. You carried 
this joke too far. 


Arcaie: Yes, I know. 





JuLes (Surprised): You know? Then 
why — 

ArcuiE: Sit down, Jules. I’ll try to 
explain. (JuLEs sits, ARCHIE paces.) 
The whole thing started out as a 
harmless practical joke. 

JuLEs (Standing): Harmless! People 
aren’t business contracts, you know. 
They’re human beings with feelings 
and pride. They’re flesh and blood. 
In this case, your own flesh and 
blood. 

Arcure (Pushing Jutes back into 
chair): Listen. Frank and Ernest 
are not the angels you make them. 
No, nor Tillie either. They had no 
right to that money, so I wasn’t 
snatching it away. They recognized 
me, and don’t fool yourself that they 
didn’t. No, that isn’t the reason I 
know the joke went too far. 

JuLes: Then what was it? 

ArcHIeE: It was you, Jules. When 
you turned traitor. Good heavens, 
man, you don’t think I couldn’t 
prove that I was Archibald Archer? 

Jutes: I know you could. Why you 
didn’t still puzzles me. 


ArcuIE: When you betrayed me, Jules, 
I felt something I had never felt 
before. Like King Midas, sitting on 
a golden throne with no one to 
talk to. 


Jutes: Oh, stop. You’re making me 
dizzy. 

Arcuie: Well, fasten your seat belt, 
because that’s not all. I learned a 
lot of things tonight. It was like 
standing to one side and watching 
yourself pass by. I was criticizing 
my relatives for the very thing that 


I was guilty of — desire for money. 
And you know something else? 

JutEes: Go on. I’m too speechless to 
talk. 

Arcuie: Money is no measuring stick 
for happiness. Yes, you can make 
money doing things you don’t want 
to do. Hurrying to the office at 
eight o’clock sharp to leer at the 
tardy ones. Worrying over con- 
tracts. And when you get them, 
worrying about filling them. Rush- 
ing to board meetings to cut the 
company’s expenses so you can 
raise your own income. Et cetera. 
And for what? Not happiness. 

Juues: Tell me. How does it feel to 
be legally dead? 

Arcuiz: Rather good. No telephone 
calls. No bill collectors. No un- 
wanted visitors. No income tax. 
Come to think of it — no income. 

Juies: Well, you’re not exactly penni- 
less. (Reaches into pocket) You won 
our bet. Here’s your dollar. (Gives 
bill to ARCHIE) 

Arcure (Laughing): Why, of course. 
Thanks a lot, Jules. Now maybe if 
I invested this in the Betsy Ross 
Flag-making Company of the United 
States, I’d be a rich man again. The 
new fifty-star flag will be keeping 
them busy for quite a while. 

Juues: I have a better idea. Our bags 
are still packed. Let’s take my in- 
heritance and go on another safari. 

Arcuie: That’s a capital idea. 

Jutes: What are we waiting for? Get 
the bags. But remember, no more 
practical jokes. 

Arcuie (Getting bags from closet): O.K. 
No more jokes. 
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Juxes: And another thing. 

ArcuiIE: What’s that? 

JuLEs: From now on you can call me 
“sir” or “Mr. Symington.” 

ARCHIE (Bows from waist awkwardly): 
All right, Mr. Symington, sir. Let’s 
go. (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Grrr Horse 


Characters: 7 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Andy wears a uni- 
form. 

Properties: Bags, hunting gear, stuffed wild 
animals, bill, for Jules; pencil, notebook, 
watch, photograph for Green; large brief 
case filled with papers and books, glasses 
for Jamison; telegram for Andy; wallet 
with various papers for Archie. 

Setting: The living room of Archibald Archer. 
At rise all the furniture is covered with 
sheets. The furnishings suggest wealth, 
and include a couch, some large chairs, a 
large covered table with chairs around it, 

lus several small tables holding lamps. 
here is one exit, leading to an entrance 
hall. Another door leads to a closet large 
enough to hold the bags, etc., that Jules 
carries in. 

Lighting: At rise the stage is dark and, as 
Archie enters, the lights go on. As indi- 
cated in the text, Jane turns the table 
lamps down; they are turned up again when 
Andy enters. 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Queen’s Mirror 


by Margaret E. Slattery 


Characters 
QUEEN DANDELION 
Jocko 
LADY JANE 
BAKER JOHN 
Mrs. BAKER JOHN 
PATRICIA 
RaG 
TaG 
PRINCE STEPHEN 
Kina Henry 

TIME: Once upon a time. 

Sertinc: The throne room in the palace 
of Queen Dandelion. 

At Rise: QUEEN DANDELION is seated 
on the throne. Lapy JANE sits beside 
her, sewing. JocKo, the Court Jester, 
is sprawled on the floor on the other 
side of the room, playing with jacks 
and a ball. 

QUEEN DANDELION (Leans elbow on 
arm of chair, rests head on hand, 
sighs, leans other elbow on other arm 
of chair, moves head to that hand and 
sighs, taps foot on floor, sighs loudly, 
finally jumps up): Oh, I’m so bored, 
bored, bored! 

Lapy JANe: Shall I play you a tune on 
my lute, Queen Dandelion? 

QuEEN DanpeELion: Lute, flute — you 
don’t know one tune from another. 
Jocko: Perhaps if you would pay some 
attention to the people, you wouldn’t 

be so bored. 


QUEEN DANDELION: Never mind the 
people. If they don’t bother me, I 
won’t bother them. Fetch me my 
mirror, Lady Jane. I wish to admire 
myself. (Lapy JANE exits. The 
sound of pots and pans falling is 
heard.) What was that? 

Jocko (Runs over and looks out): The 
cook just left. I suppose it’s because 
you haven’t paid him any wages in 
two years. We’re getting very poor. 

QuEEN DANDELION: Nonsense. I re- 
fuse to be poor. Amuse me, Jocko. 

Jocko: Gladly. (Turns a few somer- 
saults or handsprings) When is a ship 
not a ship? 

QuEEN DANDELION: When? 

Jockxo: When it’s ashore. Ha! Ha! 

QuEEN DaNnpELIon: I must have been 
insane when I hired you. (Lapy 
JANE enters with mirror.) Ah, here 
is my mirror. It always cheers me 
up to see my lovely face. (Looks in 
mirror, then lets out a shriek) What 
is the meaning of this? I asked for 
my mirror, and you have brought 
me this picture of a hideous grinning 
monster. 

Lapy JANE: But that is your mirror. 

Jocko (Peers over QUEEN DANDE- 
LION’s shoulder): That’s your hair 
all right. 

QUEEN DANDELION: But those purple 
teeth. Those yellow eyes. (She 





hands Jocxo the mirror, walks back- 
wards away from it, covers her face 
with her hands, walks up to mirror, 
uncovers her eyes and shrieks.) Oh, 
it’s too awful. (Door slams off-stage.) 

Jocxo (Looking out): Oh my, all the 
chambermaids just left. 

QuEEN Danpe.ion (Shakes fist at 
Lapy JANE): You did something to 
this mirror when you washed it. 

Lapy Jane: No, no. I’m always very 
careful. 

QuEEN DanpDELion: I’ve always looked 
so radiantly beautiful in this mirror. 
You’ve ruined my favorite mirror. 
You’re fired. Leave this palace and 
never come back. 

Lavy JANE: But it’s raining. 

QueEeN DaNDELION: Leave at once. 
(QuEEN DANDELION exits.) 

Lapy JANE: Oh, Jocko, now we won’t 
be able to get married and live in 
our own little cottage. 

Jocxo: Don’t worry. [I'll find out 
what’s the matter with that mirror. 
You wait just outside the palace 
grounds. 

Lapy JANE: Oh, please be quick, 
Jocko! (Lapy JANE exits. JocKo 
picks up the mirror and examines it, 
peering closely at the frame and test- 
ing it with his finger. QUEEN DANDE- 
LION enters. JocKo puts the mirror 
down quickly.) 

QuEeEN Danpetion: I can’t under- 
stand about that mirror. I usually 
look so beautiful. (She goes up and 
sits on throne.) Oh, well, I think I'll 
have my tea now. Lady Jane! 

Jocxo: Gone! 

QuEEN DANDELION: So she is, foolish 
girl. Cook! Cook! Cook! 

Jocxo: Gone! 


QuzEEN DaNnDELION: But who is to fix 
my tea? This is outrageous! Prime 
Minister! 

Jocxo: Gone! (He does a somersault 
and gets up.) In fact, Queen Dande- 
lion, the palace is empty. 

QUEEN DanpDELION: How dare they? 

Jocxo (Sits down on floor and starts 
playing jacks again): I don’t know 
how you’re going to manage. We 
have no money. 

QueEN DanpbeE ion: I’ll think of some- 
thing. (She clasps her hands behind 
her back and strides about room.) I'll 
collect more taxes and hire new 
servants. 

Jockxo: Who will collect the taxes for 
you? You’ve turned everybody 
against you, and nobody wants to 
work for you. 

QUEEN DaANDELION: Hmmm. (Strides 
about again) I have an idea. Get me 
a big piece of cardboard and a paint- 
brush. (JocKko exits. QUEEN DANDE- 
LION walks about, deep in thought. 
Lapy JANE enters carrying an um- 
brella over her head.) 

Lavy JANE: Queen Dandelion! Please, 
Queen Dandelion, can I come back? 

QuEEN DANDELION: Get out, get out, 
get out! You’re fired! (Lapy JANE 
exits. QUEEN DANDELION picks up 
mirror and looks in it.) Ah, how 
awful! (She calls after Lavy JANE.) 
And don’t come back. (Jocko enters 
with cardboard and paintbrush.) Ah, 
good. Wait till you see my wonder- 
ful idea. (QUEEN DANDELION kneels 
on floor and paints with brush.) 
There. See? (She rises and holds up 
sign. It reads “Rooms for Rent.’’) 

Jocxo: “Rooms for Rent!’ You're 
going to take in boarders? 
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QuEEN DaNDELION: Certainly. Put 
this in the window. (Jocko puts 
sign in window.) Now let’s see. 
How much should we charge for the 
gold room? Is it bigger than the 
silver room? 

Jocko: But Queen Dandelion, you 
don’t know anything about renting 
rooms. 

QUEEN DanpDELIon: I can do anything 
I put my mind to. I’m noted for 
that. (Lapy JANE enters.) 

Lavy Jane: It’s stopped raining, but 
it’s getting awfully cold. Can’t I 
come back? 

QUEEN DANDELION: Out of my sight, 
wretched girl! (Lapy JANE ezits.) 
I’ll teach people to ruin mirrors be- 
longing to me. (Knocking is heard at 
door.) See who that is. (JocKo exits 
and comes back with BAKER JOHN 
and Mrs. Baker JouHn. They are 
carrying a tray with buns and some 
paper bags.) 

Baker Joun: We saw your sign. I’m 
Baker John. 

Mrs. Baker Jonn: And I’m Mrs. 
Baker John. We wish to board here 
and sell our bakery goods. (She 
points to her husband.) He burnt 
down our bakery shop. (She puts 
tray on small table.) 

Baker Joun: Well, I only did it once. 

Mrs. Baker Jon: Once was enough. 
Imagine falling asleep while the 
buns were baking! Come along. 
Let’s unpack. (They exit.) 


QUEEN DANDELION: There you are. 


Two boarders already. We'll have 
tea now, and eat some of their buns. 
Push that table out while I get the 
teapot. (QUEEN DANDELION ezits. 
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JocKko pushes table to center of room 
and arranges chairs around it.) 

Raa (Off-stage): Halloo! 

Ta@: Ship ahoy! (Rac and Taa enter, 
dragging a large canvas bag.) 

Rac: Anybody aboard? (QUEEN 
DANDELION enters, carrying a tea- 
pot.) 

QuEEN DaNDELION: What’s all this 
riff-raff doing in my throne room? 

Raa: I’m Rag. 

Taa@: I’m Tag. 

Raa: Have ye a room for a couple of 
weary sailors? 

QUEEN DANDELION: Sailors! I should 
say not. 

Raa: We can pay you in gold pieces. 

QuEEN Danpe.ion: Gold, eh? All 
right. You can stay in the Gold 
Room. (Rac and Tac evit.) 

Jocko: When are you going to let 
Lady Jane come back? 

QuEEN DaNpDELION: Never. She 
ruined my mirror. (PATRICIA enters.) 

JocKxo: Good day, miss. 

Patricia: Good day. I’d like to rent a 
room. I hope they don’t cost much. 

Jocko: Have you come far? 

Patricia: Yes, very far. 
tired. 

Jockxo: Well, sit down. We’re just 
about to have tea. (Jocxo and Pa- 
TRICIA sit down. QUEEN DANDELION 
goes and gets a bag of buns and 
dumps them on the table.) 

QuEEN DanpELION (Sitting down): 
Tea time! Tea is served. (BAKER 
JoHn and Mrs. BAKER JOHN enter 
and sit down.) 

Mrs. BAKER JoHN: We'll send you a 
bill for these buns later, Queen 
Dandelion. 

QueEN Danpetion: Don’t be im- 


I’m quite 





pertinent. (Rac and Tae enter drag- 
ging their large canvas bag.) 
Raa: I’m hungry. 
Tac: I’m starving. 
Jocxo: Why didn’t you leave 
bag in your room? 
tac: Yes, why didn’t we, Tag? 


your 


Taq: Oh, we’re just absent-minded, I 
guess. (They sit down.) 

Jocxo (To Parricta): What did you 
say your name was, Miss? 

Parricta: It’s ah — er — Patricia. 

Mrs. Baker Joun: That looks like a 
dairymaid’s dress. Are you a dairy- 
maid? 

Patricia: Well, you could say that. 
(PRINCE STEPHEN comes running in.) 

PRINCE STEPHEN: Quick! Quick! 
Hide me! 

QuUEEN DANDELION: Can you pay? 
This isn’t a charity home, you know. 
It’s a boarding-palace. 

PRINCE STEPHEN (Throws some money 
on table): There’s 
Quick! I must hide. 

QuEEN DANDELION: Well, 
rent the emerald room. 

Jocxko: It’s the third door on your left. 
(PRINCE STEPHEN exits.) 

QuUEEN DaANDELION: Ho, hum, I think 
I’ll go take a nap. (QUEEN DANDE- 
LION exits.) 

BakKER JOHN: I think I’ll go bake some 
buns. 

Mrs. Baker Joun: I'll come with you. 
All we need now is for you to burn 
the palace down. (BAKER JoHN and 
Mrs. BAKER JOHN evit.) 

Rac: Let’s look around, 
and TaG exit.) 

Jocxo: I’d certainly like 
butter with these buns. 
churn some, Miss? 


some money. 


you can 


Tag. (Rac 


some nice 
Could you 


Patricia: I don’t know how to churn 
butter. 

Jocko: A dairymaid who doesn’t know 
how to churn butter? What kind of 
a dairy do you come from? 

PaTrRIcIA: From a oh, never mind. 
(PATRICIA rushes out.) 

Jocxo: We certainly have some very 
strange boarders. (Lapy JANE 
enters. ) 

Lapy JANE: Hello, Jocko. 

Jockxo: Oh, you’d better go. Queen 
Dandelion will be furious if she sees 
you. 


Lapy JANE: Jocko, I’m not going to 
stay out there and get pneumonia. 
If you don’t find out what’s wrong 


with that mirror soon, I’m going to 
get a job as lady-in-waiting at King 
Henry’s palace, and marry some- 
body else. 

Jocko: But I have some good ideas 
about it. Wait! (Lapy JANE evzits.) 
Well, it’s a good thing there is one 
person in this palace who can keep 
his head. (BAKER 
JOHN enters.) 

BAKER JOHN (Goes behind table where 
buns are): Well, I’d better go out and 
find some customers. (Starts filling 

PRINCE STEPHEN 


Namely, me. 


bags with buns. 
comes tiptoeing in.) 
PRINCE STEPHEN: Shhh. 
Shhh. 
Jocxo: Who are you hiding from? 
PRINCE STEPHEN: Shhh. 
sell those buns, Baker? 
Baker Joun: A dozen to the bag. 
PRINCE STEPHEN: Quick! Here’s some 
money. I'll have a bag. (BAKER 
JoHN hands him a bag and PRINCE 
STEPHEN ltiptoes towards door.) If 
anybody comes looking for me, I 


I’m hiding. 


How do you 





just left for China. (PRINCE STEPHEN 
exits.) 

BAKER JOHN: Well, I’m off. I wonder 
if my hat is on straight. (He picks up 
mirror from chair) Eek! 

Jocko: What’s the matter? 

Baker JoHN: Why, the mirror shows 
a big pig in a baker’s cap and apron. 

Mrs. Baker Joun (Off-stage): Baker 
John! Come here a minute. 

BAKER JoHn: Coming! (Shakes head) 
I don’t understand. What kind of a 
mirror is that? 


(Exits) 
Jocko (Goes over and opens a bag of 


buns): One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 
Hmmm. That’s a funny kind of 
dozen. And Baker John looked like 
a greedy pig. Hmmm. I have an 
idea. (ParTriciA enters.) Do you 
have a little bit of soot on your face, 
miss? 

Parricia: Where? 
touches her face.) 


Where? (She 


(He 


stands behind her and hands her the 


Jocxo: Here, see in the mirror. 


mirror.) 

Parricia: Oh, my! 
mirror down quickly.) 

Jocko (Bows): How do you do, Prin- 
cess Patricia. I can’t see the crown 
on your head, but the mirror can. 

Patricia: Oh, don’t tell. Please don’t 
tell. 

Jockxo: But why are you dressed as a 
dairymaid? 

Parricta: I’m disguised. My father 
wants me to marry }a prince he has 
chosen for me, and I know he’ll turn 
out to be old and ugly. 

Jocko: Haven’t you ever seen him? 

Parricia: No. He was supposed to 
come to our palace today, but I ran 


(She puts the 
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away last night. 
LION enters. ) 

QuEEN DanpDELION: I’m going to give 
this mirror one more chanee. (She 
looks in it.) Aah! Horrible! Well, 
goodbye to you, mirror. (She holds 
it over her head and starts to throw tt 
on the floor.) 

Jocxo: Oh, don’t do that, Your 
Majesty. I think that mirror is be- 
witched. 

QureEN DanpbELIoN: Bewitched! Such 
nonsense! 

Jocxo: I'll show you. (He hands mir- 
ror to Parricia.) Your Highness, 
will you look in this mirror, please. 

QuEEN Danpevion: Your Highness! 
(Parricta looks in mirror.) Good 
gracious, the mirror shows a beauti- 
ful princess with a crown on her 
head. 


(QUEEN DANDE- 


Jocko: You see, Patricia is a princess, 

and this mirror shows her as she 
Baker John looked in the 
mirror and saw a greedy pig, be- 
cause that’s what he is. He puts 
eleven buns in a bag and calls it a 
dozen. This mirror shows people as 
they really are. 


really is. 


QuEEN Danpbe.ion: But I looked in 
and saw a hideous, ugly, miserable 
how dare you! 

The 


Jocxo: I’m afraid it’s true. 


mirror is bewitched. 

QUEEN DANDELION: But who could 
have bewitched it? 

Jocko: Have there been any witches 
or fairies around here lately? 

QUEEN DANDELION: Well, my Fairy 
Godmother paid me her annual 
visit last week —she must have 
done it. What’s the world coming to 





when a person’s Fairy Godmother 
plays tricks on her? 

Jocko: She did it for your own good. 

QUEEN DaNDELION: Oh, how can any- 
one be so mean to me? Boohoo! 
(Cries) 

Jocko: All you have to do is reform. 
(Lapy JANE enters.) 

Lavy JANE: Achoo! 

Jocxo: Psst! (Waves at her) Go away! 

QUEEN DaANDELION (Looks up): What 
was that? 

Lapy JANE: Achoo! 
cold out. 

QUEEN DANDELION: Why, you’re shiv- 
ering. You poor thing! 

Jocko: Oh, you said something nice. 
Let’s look in the mirror. (He holds 
up the mirror and looks over her 
shoulder.) 

QUEEN DanpeLion: I think I look 
better. 

Jocko: You do. Those three green 
spots are gone from your nose. 

QUEEN DANDELION: Oh, I must say 
something else nice. Here. (She 
hands Jocxo the mirror, and runs 
over to Lapy JANE.) I hope you don’t 
catch cold. (She runs back to mirror.) 
Oh, that’s better. (She runs back to 
Lapy JANE.) 
into exile. 


Achoo! It’s so 


I’m sorry I sent you 
(She runs back to mirror.) 
Oh, better and better. (She runs to 


Lapy JANE.) You'd better go and 
get warm. You can use my room. 
(She leads Lapy JANE to door and 
calls out as Lapy JANE exits.) You 
can wear all my clothes. (She comes 
Oh, I’m getting 
nicer and nicer, and looking better 
and better. 
Raa (Off-stage): Oh, ho, for the rolling 
waves. 


back to mirror.) 


Jockxo: Let’s hide, and find out what 
those sailors are really like. (QUEEN 
DANDELION, JocKo and PATRICIA 
hide. Rac and Tac enter.) 

Raa: Well, let’s see how we are doing. 
(He puts bag on floor and they sit on 
either side of it.) 

TaG (Reaches in and pulls out gold 
crown): I wonder if King Henry has 
missed his crown yet. 

Raa: Ha, ha! Very few thieves could 
steal the crown right off a king’s 
head. 

Taa: Well, we can’t leave here without 
taking something. How about this 
mirror? (He picks up mirror and 
looks in.) Oh! Look! It shows a 
man behind prison bars. Why, he 
looks like me. 

Raa: Let’s see. (He runs over, grabs 
mirror and looks in.) No, he doesn’t. 
He looks like me. 

Taa (Grabs mirror back): Like me! 

Raa: Like me! Look at that wicked 
face. (Stamps foot) Me, me, me! 
(QUEEN DANDELION, Patricia, and 
Jocko come out.) 

Patricia: You’re not sailors at 
You’re thieves. 

Jockxo: Send them to prison, Queen 
Dandelion. 

QuEEN DANDELION: Rag and Tag, go 
to prison. 

Raa: You have no guards. 

Tac: You can’t keep us here. (He 
starts to gather up bag and crown.) 
Jocxo (Grabs his arm): Leave those 

alone. 

Raa: Come on, Tag. Let’s run! 

QuEEN DanpetiIon: No, you don’t. 
Help! Help! Baker John! (BAKER 
JOHN comes running on stage.) 

BAKER JoHN: What is it? What is it? 


all. 





QuEEN DanpeELion: Arrest those 
thieves. 

Baker Joun: Thieves! Help, thieves. 
(Mrs. BAKER JOHN comes running 
onstage, waving rolling pin.) 

Mrs. Baker Joun: Thieves! Thieves! 
Is someone stealing our buns? 

QuEEN Danpeion: Arrest these 
thieves! (BAKER JOHN and Mrs. 
BAKER JOHN grab Raa by either arm, 
and JocKo and QUEEN DANDELION 
grab Tac. They all exit as Patricia 
enters. ) 

Patricia: My goodness, this is a very 
strange palace. (PRINCE STEPHEN 
enters.) 

PRINCE STEPHEN (Tiptoes in): He’s 
not here, is he? (Looks out window) 

Parricta: Oh, you missed all the ex- 
citement. They just arrested the 
thieves who stole King Henry’s 
crown. 


PRINCE STEPHEN: King Henry! King 


Henry! Is he here? Oh, I must 


hide! 

Patricia: No, no, come back. He’s 
not here. What’s the matter? 

PRINCE STEPHEN: Oh, nothing. I’m 
just nervous. I think I'll have 
another bun to calm my nerves. 
That baker owes me one anyway. 
There were only eleven in the bag. 
(He turns around and goes over to the 
table in the corner, with his back to the 
audience. Kina HENRY enters.) 

Kine Henry: I’m King Henry. Where’s 
my son, Prince Stephen? 

Prince STEPHEN (Whirls 
Father! 

Kine Henry: It’s no use hiding. Come 
along. The marriage has already 
been arranged. 


around): 


Prince STEPHEN: I won’t marry 
Princess Patricia. 

Patricia: Who? 

Prince STEPHEN: They tell me she’s 
ugly and stupid and mean. 

Patricia: Wait — wait — 

Kine Henry: Stuff and nonsense. 
Come along. 

PRINCE STEPHEN: She hits people with 
a big stick if they so much as say 
“Good Morning.” 

Patricia (Goes between them): Wait — 
listen — 

PRINCE STEPHEN (Talking around her): 
No, Father, I refuse to marry Prin- 
cess Patricia. 

Parricta: Oh, please marry me. You’re 
so handsome. 

PRINCE STEPHEN: Oh, I’d be glad to 
marry you. You're nice. 

Patricia: But I am Princess Patricia. 
I ran away from my palace because 
they told me that you were stupid 
and ugly and mean. (QUEEN 
DANDELION, Jocko, BAKER JOHN, 
and Mrs. BAKER JOHN enter.) 

QUEEN DANDELION (Dusts off hands): 
Well, those will stay in 
prison a long time. 

Parricta: This is Prince Stephen. 

PRINCE STEPHEN: And I’m going to 
marry Princess Patricia. 

Mrs. Baker Joun: Isn’t that sweet? 

King Henry (Picks up crown from 
floor): Why, what’s my crown doing 
here? 

QuEEN Danpe.ion: Oh, it’s a long 
story. 

Kine Henry: Well, I’m a little tired. 
Perhaps, madam, if I might have 
the honor of calling on you tomor- 
row, we could talk. Now come 
along, Stephen and Patricia. We 


rascals 





must make plans for the wedding. 
(Kina HENRY with 
STEPHEN and PATRICIA.) 

QUEEN DaNDELION: Oh, I think King 
Henry likes me. How nice 


exits PRINCI 


BAKER JoHN: Your Majesty, us a re- 
ward for helping you arrest those 
thieves, could we become cooks 
here? 

QUEEN DANDELION: Good. I haven't 
had a decent meal all day. 

Jockxo: I’d be careful if | 
Queen Dandelion. After all, you’ve 
reformed and you'll want an honest 


cook. Baker John sells eleven buns 


were you, 


remember. 


as a dozen, 
Mrs. Baker Joun: I told you to stop 


doing that. 

Baker JoHNn: Well, I never will again. 

Jocko: Why don’t you take him on 
trial, Your Majesty? 
week, the mirror will tell us if he 
really has changed. 

QUEEN DANDELION: Good idea. Baker 


Then, in a 


John, fix my supper at once! 
Jocko: Queen Dandelion! 


QUEEN DaNnpDELIon: I mean — fix my 
supper (Bows) please. (BAKER JOHN 
and Mrs. BAKER JOHN exit.) 

Jocxo: I’m sorry, Your Majesty, but 
it’s been such an exhausting day 
that I don’t think I can do any 
tricks to amuse you. (He gets down 
on floor and tries to do a somersault, 
but falls over.) 

QUEEN DanpELIon: That’s all right. 

Now that 

I’ve reformed, I have a lot of work 

to do. 

pencil. ) 

Kleanor 


(She climbs up on throne.) 


(She takes out paper and 
There’s Queen 
I insulted her at her last 
There’s 


refused to go to 


Let’s see. 
dinner party. Duchess 
Marie — I her 
daughter’s wedding. I made fun of 
Lady Agatha’s hat. I put salt in the 
bowl Battle 
My goodness, 
don’t 
Jocko. 


I’ll be so busy being nice to people, 


sugar when General 
was here last month. 
I have been naughty. So 
worry about amusing me, 
I’ll never be bored again! (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE QuEEN’s Mirror 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Court costumes for Queen Dande- 
lion, King Henry, Prince Stephen, and 
Lady Jane. Queen Dandelion wears a 
crown and Prince Stephen wears a coronet. 
King Henry wears a royal cape. Baker 
John and Mrs. Baker John wear white 
aprons, and Baker John wears a cook’s 
cap. Patricia wears a peasant’s costume. 
Rag and Tag wear sailors’ costumes. 


Properties: Jacks and ball, mirror, large piece 
of cardboard, paint and brush, tray of 
buns and paper bags for buns, teapot, 
large canvas duffel bag, coins, crown, um- 
brella, rolling pin, paper and pencil. 

Setting: The throne room of a palace. The 

throne, a chair, and a small table are 

needed. The rest of the room may be 
furnished as simply or as elaborately as 
desired. 


Sound: Pots and pans falling. 





The Secret Hiding Place 


by Sadye B. Wein 


Characters 
Dororuy QuINcY 
SquirE Epmunp Quincy, her father 
Aunt Lypra HANcock 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
ABBY ADAMS 
JoHN Quincy ADAMS 
CHARLES ADAMS 
Trmorny BEA, a Tory neighbor 
E1iza BEAL, his wife 


her young 


children 


Time: An afternoon, one week before the 
battle of Lexington and Concord, in 
April, 1775. 

Sertine: The 


kitchen of the Quincy 


Homestead. 
At Rise: Aunt Lypia is stirring soup 


in one of the large kettles at the fire- 
place. 
down. 

Aunt Lyp1a: Please, Dorothy, stop 
worrying that pretty little head of 
yours. Many is the kettle of soup 
I have prepared when one of my 
servants took ill. And ill with fever 
is your Tabitha, indeed. 

Dorortuy: Poor Tabitha. Such a loyal 
servant! Her greatest concern is 
that she cannot leave her: bed to 
wait upon us. (Sound of a man’s 
deep racking cough is heard. AUNT 
Lyp1a and Dororuy look to the ceil- 
ing above the kitchen windows.) 

Aunt Lyp1A: He’s coughing again — 
the poor fellow in hiding up there. 
He, too, has his troubles with a 
racking cough. 

Dorortnuy: Father has been very much 


Dororuy is pacing up and 


concerned about him since his ar- 
rival last night. I don’t know how 
many pitchers of hot broth (Glancing 
quickly at panel) have been sent up 
here through the shaft. 

Aunt Lyp1a (Listening): Hush! (Door 
knocker is heard.) 

Dorotny (At window): Why — it’s 
Abby Adams and her little brothers! 
Abigail said she might bring the 
children over to visit this afternoon. 
(Opens door, holds her arms out and 
embraces the children as they enter.) 
Abby, dear child! How you have 
grown over the winter! And John 
Quincy! And little Charles! (Pre- 
senting children to Aunt Lypta) 
This child, Aunt Lydia, is Abby 
Adams, aged eight. 

ABBY (Quickly): Nine, Miss Dorothy. 

Dorotuy: Bless us! Can you have 
turned nine so soon? To be sure! 
And this is John Quincy and Charles. 

Aunt Lypia (Nodding approvingly): 
Worthy children of the worthy 
farmer and lawyer, John Adams. 
And where, dear children, have you 
left your good mother? 

Assy: Mother is continuing in the 
Beals’ coach to Mr. Josiah Quincy’s. 
I am to tell you that she will be here 
shortly. 

JoHN Quincy: It was a good ride. I 
liked it. 

CHARLES: The coach went fast. (Sound 
of man’s deep coughing is heard. 
ABBY looks up at the ceiling above 
the kitchen windows.) 





Aunt Lyp1a (Quickly): Your poor 
servant, Tabitha. What a miserable 
cough the poor soul has! 

Dorotuy: Abby, why not take your 
brothers onto the front lawn? Per- 
haps some of the early spring buds 
have started to come out. And it 
will be fun to watch the sundial. 
You can count the time before your 
good mother gets here. 

Aunt Lyp1a: Then when she comes 
(Pointing to a small bench with some 
books on it) there are some pretty 
story books and a history book for 
you to look into. 

Joun Quincy: The history book shall 
be mine! 

Assy: Thank you, Aunt Lydia and 
Miss Dorothy. Come John, come 
Charles. We'll find dear little buds. 
I know where to look for them! 
(They exit.) 

Aunt Lypra: Dear me! 


I do hope 
young Abby was not too aware of 
the coughing. 

Dororuy: Young Abby can be trusted 
despite her brief nine years. Do not 


forget who her parents are. Yet, 
the fewer who know about our help 
here, the better for those most con- 
cerned. (SquirE EDMUND enters.) 
SqurrE Epmunp (Peers into the soup 
ketile): A-ha! Excellent. Most 
savory, indeed. The smell of good 
soup enters into the marrow of one’s 
bones. (Bowing gallantly) Your soup 
shall be put to good use, Aunt Lydia. 
Dorotuy (With a secretive look up- 
ward): How is he, Father? 
SqurrE Epmunp: A trifle better. 
far from well, daughter. 
Aunt Lypia: We must not let him 
travel back tomorrow. He is unwell. 


But 
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Dororuy: And unable to protect him- 
self. 

Squire Epmunp: I insist that he re- 
main until he is much improved. 
The woods are full of Redcoats and 
what they would not give to capture 
this prize — young Henry Pratt! 

Aunt Lyp1a: Henry Pratt! I did not 
know it was the daring young Pratt 
(Glancing toward ceiling) in the 
secret chamber. A net of Redcoats 
are after him! 

Squire Epmunp: Small wonder, when 
he has armed every Minute Man he 
could muster with guns and powder. 

JoHn Quincy (Running in to AUNT 
Lyp1A) : The history book, the history 
book! 

Cuar.es (Following him): We want to 
look at the books! 

Assy (Behind JoHN and CHARLEs): 
Try as I might, Aunt Lydia, my 
brothers would not obey me. 

Squire Epmunp: A-ha! The Adams 
children! We have not had the 
pleasure of your company for a long 
time. And your mother? Is she to 
grace our hearth as well? 

Dorortuy: Abby tells me she is on her 
way from Uncle Josiah’s house. 

Squire Epmunp: Good! The sight of 
Abigail Adams is ever pleasing. Call 
me when Abigail comes. (zits) 

Aunt Lyp1a (Pointing to bench): Then 
sit you over there, children. 

Assy: Come, John. Come, Charles. 
(ABBY sits on the bench with JoHNn 
and Cuarues. She reads softly with 
frequent pauses and looks up and 
listens as JoHN and CHARLES ez- 
amine the illustrations. This action 
continues throughout.) 





Aunt Lypia (With a meaningful nod 
at the children): Let us speak in a 
lighter vein. And what of your be- 
trothed, John Hancock? What can 
you tell me of my dear nephew? 

Dorotny: He bids me to pay strict 
attention to his Aunt Lydia to learn 
all that the mistress-to-be of a fine 
manor house should know. 

Aunt Lypia: Dear John! What a 
pleasure it was to bring him up from 
childhood. 

Dororny (Clasping her hands together 
suddenly): Can you guess what he 
has scratched on the windowpane 
upstairs? 

Aunt Lyp1a: What? What can it be? 

Assy: What can it be? 

Dorornuy: Would you believe it — he 
actually scratched out the words, 
You I love and you alone. 


Aunt Lypia: The ever romantic young 


Hancock. And in the midst of his 
patriotic activities! 

Dororuy: He is aware the King has 
placed a price upon his head. Yet 
he came in his coach with six 
blooded bays, and many times 
galloped out alone on horseback! 
(Sound of deep coughing is heard. 
Aunt Lyp1a and Dororny look at 
one another.) 

Aunt Lyp1a (Glancing upwards): That 
cough is dangerous! I shudder to 
think what might happen to any one 
of us if this should be discovered. 

Dororny (With spirit): The Quincy 
family has long served in the cause 
of freedom. Many a patriot has re- 
ceived protective shelter under the 
Quincy roof. It is our way to fight 
for all human rights! 


Aunt Lyp1a (Pointing in the direction 
of the children): Sh! 

Dorotuy (Softly): I had completely 
forgotten. 

Aunt Lyp1a (Laughingly): You see 
how your stirring love of liberty 
carries you away. A fitting spirit 
for the wife of John Hancock. 
(Sound of door knocker is heard.) 

Dororuy: Hush! (Goes to window) It’s 
Abigail! (Opens door to admit 
ABIGAIL. Embraces her.) Abigail! 
Father, Abigail has come! 

Aunt Lyp1a (Shaking hands with Ast- 
GAIL): How good to see you again, 
Abigail! 

ABIGAIL: Thank you. I’m happy to be 
here. 

Squire Epmunp (/nters, shakes hands 
with ABIGAIL): It is well that you 
grace our home. 

ABIGAIL: Squire Quincy! I caught sight 
of a face as I came up the path. It 
was from the room above. He saw 
me and drew back quickly. 

SquirE Epmunp: He is ill and we must 
keep him here. 

ABIGAIL: But he must keep away from 
the window. The Beals are passing 
this way by coach to visit with you. 
They told me about their plans to 
reinforce their fireplace. 

SquirE EpmunNp: That’s true! 
Timothy Beal planned to look in to 
inspect the mason’s work (Pointing) 
on this fireplace. I could not put 
off his coming, lest I make him 
suspicious. 

Dororny: The Beals have not been 
here for a year. Why would they 
want to come now? 

Aunt Lyp1a: And why should he want 
to inspect this particular fireplace? 





There must be other work done, 
somewhere, by this same mason. 
SquirE Epmunp: It causes me to 
wonder. Does he suspect us? (Deep 

coughing is heard above.) 

Aunt Lypta: If he doesn’t yet, he will, 
the moment he hears the coughing. 

Dororuy: Can’t we keep the Beals 
in the parlor? 

SqurrE Epmunp: We must do so, 
once we gently pry them away from 
here. I shall plant myself firmly 
before the secret panel. I remain 
on this spot with Dorothy (Gestur- 
ing) on my right, and you, Abigail, 
on my left. It will take all our wits 
to maneuver them into the parlor. 

Dororuy: And Timothy Beal is de- 
termined, methodical and talkative! 

ABIGAIL: Not half so talkative as his 
wife! 

Aunt Lyp1a: Are you sure the Beals 
are Tories? 


SquirE Epmunpb: No question about 
it. They are good friends of the 
Vassalls of Cambridge. The Vassalls 
regard all as traitors who do not 
love the King. They belong to those 
highly regarded citizens who wish 
to see everyone imprisoned who in- 


vites public discussion 
George the Third. 

ApicaiL (Falls into. nearest chair): 
Dear, dear me! Abby — oh, the 
children! Take your brothers into 
the parlor, and forget what you have 
heard. 

Axppy (Goes -io Apiaai.): Allow me to 
remain with you, Mother. I am no 
longer a child. My brothers are oc- 
cupied with books, as you see. 

ABIGAIL: Forgive me, daughter, but I 


against 


did not wish to burden your young 
shoulders. 

SquirE Epmunp: These trying times 
place burdens on all of us. 

Assy: Indeed, Squire Edmund. John 
is two years younger than I, yet he 
is permitted to ride by my father’s 
side, on horseback, to Boston. 

AsicalL (Placing her arm about ABBy’s 
waist): We cannot deny the child. 
I wish only that she had lighter bur- 
dens. (Door knocker is heard.) 

Dororuy: The Beals — at the front 
door! 

Squire Epmunp: I shall admit them. 
(Glancing back) Let us seem quite at 
ase. (Exits. Assy returns to bench. 
Sound of man’s deep coughing is 
heard. All look at each other with 
dismay.) 

Aunt Lyp1a (Covers her face with the 
palms of her hands): Let us pray. 

Squrre Epmunp (Enters, followed by 
Euiza and Tiwotuy Beat. He 
speaks with forced cheerfulness): And 
since our good servant Tabitha is ill, 
Aunt. Lydia presides over the entire 
kitchen. 

Eviza (Shaking hands with AuNT 
Lyp1a, Dorotuy, and ABIGAIL. 
Timorny follows her, shaking hands): 
Mrs. Hancock, how do you do? I 
hear my cousins speak of you. 

Aunt Lyp1a: How do you do, Mrs. 
Beal and Mr. Beal, too. 

Eviza: ’Tis a pleasure to see you, 
Dorothy. You have visited the 
winter away with Mrs. Hancock, I 
~-hear. 

Dororuy: Yes, and extremely pleasant 
it was. 

E1iza: How do you do, Abigail? But 
how pale you are, Abigail! 





AsicalL: ’Tis the poor light of this 
kitchen. I am exceedingly well, 
Eliza. Come right into the parlor 
and you shall see for yourself how 
truly ruddy I am. 

Trwotny (Slowly): If the ladies wish to 
speak about preserves and embroid- 
ery, let them retire to the parlor. 
We stay here, Edmund. (Nudging 
Squire Epmunp.) Eh, Edmund? 

Ex1za: But first I must view the fire- 
place masonry. (She examines the 
bricks carefully.) 

SqurrE Epmunp (Standing in front of 
panel): Most certainly, Eliza. 

Exiza (Sharply): Is this a fine crack, 
Timothy? 

Trmotuy (Lxamining bricks from all 
angles): A mere discoloration. (Ez- 
amines the rest of the fireplace care- 
fully) Seems to be a workmanlike 
accomplishment. The man knows 


his trade, but one cannot be too 


certain. Now, I wonder — those 
smaller bricks over there. (Stepping 
back to inspect the entire fireplace) 
He might better have placed them 
over here — But then, if he had... 
(Sound of man’s deep coughing is 
heard. Looking toward ceiling) Is 
that someone coughing? 

Dororuy: Our servant, Tabitha, has 
been ill with a bad cough and fever. 

Euiza (Walks toward the center of the 
room and looks toward ceiling, puz- 
zled): It sounded like — a man’s 
cough. 

Dororny: We fear it has gone down to 
her chest. The poor soul has been 
in misery all day. (Sound of man’s 
deep coughing is heard again.) 

Euiza (She glances upward doubtfully): 
How very odd! (Timoruy walks over 
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to look up at ceiling, shaking his head 
from side to side.) 

Assy (Snatching books away from Joun 
and CHARLES and running to the other 
end of the room): They are all mine 
now! They are mine! (JoHN chases 
her and pulls at her dress while 
CHARLES tries to grab the books.) 

CHARLES (Shouting): No, no, Abby! 
They are not yours. 

JoHN Quincy: Mine, too! They are not 
yours, Abby! Let go! 

Assy: No, you are not to have them 
at all! They are all mine! (She races 
around the room shouting, followed by 
JoHN and CHARLES, shouting back.) 

Euiza (Disapprovingly): Mercy upon 
us! 

Trmotuy: Can this be the child of an 
Adams? 

AsiGaIL: Children! Please! Your be- 
havior! Such deportment! (AsBBy 
does not stop. She pushes a few 
plates and plants from the table so 
that they crash to the floor.) Abby! 
The child must be ill. She has never 
behaved like this before! 

Assy (Stops, breathless, and places her 
arms about AnicatL): I feel terrible! 
Just terrible! My poor head! (Anpy 
cries loudly and convulsively. JoHN 
and CHARLES run back to the bench 
with the books.) 

Aunt Lyp1a (Rushes over and places 
her hand upon Assy’s head): She has 
a fever! The child is confused and ill. 

Assy (Frightened): Have I the small- 
pox? 

Euiza: Smallpox! The scourge of all 
Boston and thereabouts. And your 
servant (Looking toward the ceiling) 
is ill, you say? Timothy! Perhaps 





the smallpox has reached this far! 

Tiworny: This is alarming! Let us go, 
Eliza. Depend upon us, Squire 
Quincy, to get word to Dr. Bixby. 
He must attend the child at once! 

Assy (Howling): My head! My head! 

Squire Epmunp: Thank you, Timothy. 
This is a matter for great haste. 
(Exiza and Timorny exit hurriedly. 
ABBY sobs quietly, then suddenly 
stops. There is a pause while they 
look at one another.) 

Aunt Lyp1a (Falls into a chair): Well! 

Dorotuy (Also falling into a chair): 
Well! 

Squire Epmunp (Bows before Assy): 
My compliments to you, young 
colonel. Your strategy has saved us! 

Aunt Lypia: The child is a_ born 
patriot! How did you ever happen 
to think of that device? 

Assy: It came to me, Aunt Lydia, 


when you said, “Let us pray.” I 
recalled what Father told us when 
he came from Mr. Revere’s house in 


Boston yesterday. 
is ill. Her parents said she acted 
wildly. They feared the smallpox. 
Father asked that we pray for her 
and we al! did. 3 akeest had a real 


Betsey Revere 


fever now fearing what might hap- 
pen here if the Beals found out. 
There was no time to lose. I knew 
I must act promptly. 

Dororny (Placing her arm about 
AxsBy’s shoulders): Dear child, you 
saved us! 

Assy (Looking at broken plants on 
floor): But I’m sorry about all your 
beautiful plants, Miss Dorothy. 

Dorotuy: That made the most noise 
of anything. It surely drowned out 
the sound of coughing overhead. 
(Sound of deep coughing is heard.) 

Squire Epmunp (Looking up happily 
and listening with his hand cupped 
first over one ear, then the other.) ’Tis 
not so severe a cough as it was 
yesterday. (Picks up a pitcher and 
walks over to soup kettle.) Aunt 
Lydia, do send up a few ladles full 
of your nourishing soup for him. 

Aunt Lyp1a (Goes to kettle): A pitcher 
for our patriot up there (Smiles as 
she stirs), and then, bowls of hot 
soup for all our young patriots! 
(Smiles at the children as the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Secret Hipine Piace 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Appropriate dress of the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

ee Several large kettles in the fire- 
place; books; dishes; several potted plants; 
pitcher; ladle. 

Setting: The stage represents the kitchen of 
the colonial Quincy home. There is a large 
fireplace at center rear, with an oven door 
to the right. At the right of this is the secret 
panel (may be made of paper), through 


which food is supposedly passed to the 
secret hiding place above. This panel 
should blend with the brickwork of the 
fireplace, but be fairly apparent to the 
audience. At left rear is a low bench, which 
can seat three, and at left front, a table, 
og set with pewter or other dishes. 

here are several potted plants on the 
table. There are several chairs in the room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Sound: Sound of heavy coughing, and sound 
of door knocker, as indicated in text. 





Sleeping Beauty 


by Helen Cotts Bennett 


Characters 
KING 
QUEEN 
7 FAIRIEs 
WIickep Farry 
PRINCESS 
SPINNER 
GUARD 
PRINCE 
3 HuNTERS 


ScENE | 

Time: Once upon a time. 

Serrine: The Royal Palace. 

At Rise: 7 Farrres are grouped to- 
gether talking. Guarp stands by door. 

ist Farry: The King has commanded 
us to appear at this royal palace 
today — 

3rD Farry: And no one seems to know 
the reason! 

2np Farry: The messenger said we 
were to be here at high noon. 

3rD Farry: It is past that time now. 

Ist Farry (Counting): Let me see, we 
are all here, aren’t we? 

4ru Farry: Yes, all except one 

ist Farry: Which one is missing? 

47H Farry: Don’t you remember? The 
Wicked Fairy isn’t here — the one 
who brings everyone such bad luck! 

5TH Farry: Surely you would not ex- 
pect the King to summon her, too. 

6rH Farry: She might bring disaster 
to the entire household! 

5tH Farry: Furthermore, she never 
associates with us! 


47H Farry (Laughing): At least, not if 
she can help it. 

Ist Farry (Seriously): The King must 
have outstanding news for us — 

7TH Farry: Or perhaps an event of 
great importance has taken place. 
(Trumpets blow.) 

Guarp (Calls out): The King and 
Queen and Princess Mary! 

Farrtres (To each other, surprised): 
Princess Mary! (Kine and QUEEN 


enter pushing perambulator, elabo- 
rately adorned with ribbons and bows. 
Farrres bow low.) 

Kine: Good Fairies, I know you must 
wonder why you have been sum- 


moned to the royal palace. 

ist Farry: Indeed, Your Majesty, it 
has caused us great speculation. 

KinG (Smiles): As you can see, since 
your last visit, we have been honored 
with a new little Princess. Princess 
Mary! 

Farrres (Nod at each other happily): 
Princess Mary. 

Kina: We thought it most fitting and 
proper that you fairies should be the 
godmothers to the little child — 

Queen: And so we have invited you to 
the christening which will be held 
today. 

7TH Farry: We are highly honored, 
Your Majesties! 

2nD Farry: Not knowing that this was 
to be a christening we did not bring 
our usual presents — 

7TH Farry: But it is within the power 





of each fairy to bestow, with her 
magic wand, a priceless gift upon the 
little Princess. 

Ist Farry: May we render our gifts 
now? 

Kina: Indeed, it will make the Queen 
and myself very happy. (Both go to 
thrones and sit. Perambulator remains 
in center of stage.) 

Ist Farry (Raising her wand over car- 
riage): Princess Mary, I bestow upon 
you great beauty - 
up to be the fairest person in all the 
world. 

2nD Farry (Raising wand): Princess 
Mary, I bestow upon you a disposi- 
tion as sweet as that of an angel. 

3RD Farry (Raising wand): Princess 
Mary, I bestow upon you a great 
singing voice. 

47TH Farry: Princess Mary, I bestow 
upon you the gift of good health and 
a joyful spirit. 

5TH Farry: Princess Mary, you shall be 
gracious and kind, and help others 
less fortunate than yourself. 

6TH Farry: Princess Mary, you shall 
have great wealth 
throughout your life. (Commotion 
off-stage. Wickep Farry hobbles in.) 

Wickep Farry (Stamping her foot): 
So, I am not good enough to be in- 
vited to the christening, eh? Be- 
cause I am no longer young and 
beautiful you would not have me, 

? Well, the newly born Princess 


you shall grow 


and comforts 


eh? 
shall suffer for this! 

Kine (Rising to his feet): A thousand 
pardons for this mistake, Wicked 
Fairy. We had no idea you were still 
living. 

QuEEN: No one has heard from you for 
over fifty years — not since you shut 


yourself away in the old stone tower. 

Wickep Farry (Still raging): That is 
no excuse! You could have sent a 
messenger to find out! I have been 
slighted! But do not forget — I, too, 
can bestow a gift upon the little 
Princess! 
Kine (Pleading): Please, do not cast 
a wicked spell over the little child. 
Wickep Farry: It will be worse than 
that! (Goes to cradle, raises wand) 
Little Princess, when you become 
full grown, you shall pierce your 
hand while spinning, and you shall 
die of the wound! 

QUEEN (Anziously): Please, 
take back your wicked gift! 

KinG (Pleading): I will give you my 
land, my kingdom, anything! 

Wickep Farry (Firmly): My word is 
spoken! It shall be! (Laughing) 
Ha, ha, ha! The little Princess shall 
suffer for your mistake! Ha, ha, ha! 
(Exits) 

QUEEN (Tearfully): Oh, what can we 
do? Our child has been cursed! 

Kine (Hopelessly): What can we do? 

7tH Farry (Stepping forward): Do 
not grieve too greatly, my King and 
Queen, as yet, I have not bestowed 
my gift upon the little Princess. 

Kine (Pleading): Then take away this 
terrible curse, I beseech you! 

77H Farry: Unfortunately, I have not 
the power to entirely change the ill 
fortune just wished upon the Prin- 
cess. The Princess will indeed pierce 
her finger with a spindle, but she 
will not die. Instead, she will sink 
into a deep sleep, that will last one 
hundred years. At the end of that 
time, a prince shall come and 
awaken her. 


please 





QUEEN (Alarmed): A sleep that will 
last one hundred years? 

Kine: Thank you, good fairy, you 
have done your best to undo this 
terrible deed. However, I believe I 
have a plan that will succeed en- 
tirely. 

QuEEN: And what is that? 

Kine (Standing, as if giving proclama- 
tion): Henceforth and forever after, I 
forbid all persons in my kingdom to 
spin, or have spinning wheels in 
their homes. If my command is dis- 
regarded, all offending persons will 
meet with instant death! 

QUEEN (Brightening): That is a fine 
plan! If there are no spinning wheels, 
the Princess cannot pierce her finger 
on ‘one. 

7TH Farry 


(Shaking head): Good 


King and Queen, I hope that this 
will prove true, but alas, a fairy’s 


gift has never yet been washed 
away by royal commands! 
CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


SCENE 2 
TimE: Fifteen years later. 
SETTING: A tower room in the palace. 
AT Rise: SPINNER ts busy at a spinning 
wheel. The PRINCESS enters. 
SPINNER (Stands up, bows): Welcome 
to my little room, beautiful Princess. 
Princess: Thank you! 
SprnNER: How did you find it — it is 
in the very top of the castle tower. 
Princess: I was wandering through 
the castle today, and I found a wind- 
ing stair. It led me to this room. 

SPINNER: So that’s it. Let me look at 
you. I haven’t seen you since you 
were a tiny baby. 


Princess: I am very much of a young 
lady now. 

SprnnerR: So you are, and you have 
grown to be most beautiful. 

Princess: Thank you. (Pause) What 
a strange wheel you are working. I 
have not seen any like it before. 

SPINNER: This is a spinning wheel, my 
pretty child. 

Princess: It is a very odd contrap- 
tion. What makes the wheel go 
around? 

SprnnER: The lever here at the bottom. 
See, I work it with my foot. 

Princess: How charming. Do let me 
try to work it. 

SPINNER: Oh, Princess, never, never! 
A pretty princess like you should 
never labor with spinning wheels. 

Princess: Oh, please, just once. 

SPINNER: It would be better if you just 
sat on that stool and talked with me. 

Princess: But I want to learn to spin. 
You could grant me no greater favor 
than that. 

SPINNER (Laughing): Very well, then, 
if it means so much to you. Here sit 
at the wheel. 

Princess: Oh, this will be such fun. 

SPINNER: Now, take this spindle. 
(Hands spindle to her) 

Princess (Takes it, drops it): Oh, oh, 
I have pierced my finger. 

Spinner: Never mind. I often do that. 
It is nothing. 

Princess (Raising hand to forehead): 
But — but I feel as though I were 
going to faint. 

SPINNER (Excitedly): I will fetch you 
some water. 

Princess: Hurry. Please hurry. 

SPINNER (With glass of water in hand): 
Here is the water. Princess! Princess! 





Wake up. What can be the matter 
with you? Princess! 

Kine (Entering): Is this the room? 
(To GuaRD) 

Guarp (Entering also): Yes, I saw her 
climbing the stairs. She must be 
here. 

Kine (To SprInner, who has run to 
him): Have you seen the Princess? I 
have searched for her everywhere. 

SPINNER: She is here, Your Majesty, 
but she suddenly fell in a faint. 

Kina (Kneeling beside PRINCESS): 
Princess, speak to me! (Pause) 
Woman, what has happened? 

SPINNER: I was sitting here spinning 
when — 


Kine (Angrily): Spinning? I com- 


manded every spinning wheel be 

destroyed. You have disobeyed! 
7TH Farry (Entering): So, the cruel 

fairy’s wish has come to pass. The 


Princess has fallen into a deep sleep. 

Kina: Yes, good fairy, it has happened. 
Can’t you do something? 

7TH Farry: I am afraid I can do noth- 
ing. The Princess will sleep one 
hundred years. Nothing can prevent 
it. 

Kine (Jn despair): But a hundred 
years — by that time everyone in 
this palace will be dead and gone. 
When my poor Princess awakens, 
she will be entirely alone. 

7TH Farry: That is the only thing I 
can arrange. See, I have my magic 
wand. I will go through this palace 
touching all living things — the 
kitchen maids, the page boys, the 
footmen, even the horses in the 
stables. They, too, shall sleep 
through the hundred years, and all 
shall awaken when she does. 


Kine: That is a good plan, my fairy. 
Please start with me. 

7TH Farry (Touching him): 
well, There. 

Kine (Yawns, falls asleep on floor): 
I — am — so — sleepy. 

SPINNER: Touch me, good fairy. 

77H Farry (Touching her): There — 
and now you, Guard — there. (Both 
yawn, fall asleep. 71H Farry goes to 
door, looks back) Pleasant dreams, 
everyone! (Softly) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


Very 


SCENE 3 

Time: One hundred years later. 

SettinG: A forest. 

At Ruse: Prince and 3 HuntTERS 
wander on stage. They are tired. 

Prince: We have come a long way. 
Let us stop and rest for a while. 

ist Hunter (Sitting): Yes. Our hunt- 
ing has taken us farther in the woods 
than we have ever come before. 

2np Hunter: It has been many years 
since I passed this way. 

3rp Hunter: And I. The last time I 
was but a boy. A long time that is, 
indeed. 

Prince: Look, do my eyes, perchance, 
see a castle on the top of that hill, 
there in the distance? 

Ist Hunter: Yes, indeed. ’Tis said 
that is the castle of some fairy. 

3rD Hunter: Or a monster — no one 
knows. 

Prince (Surprised): What? Has no 
man paid the castle a visit to find 
out? 

Ist Hunter (Shaking head): No one 
has been there for many a year. 
There is a forest about the castle 





that is so thick and thorny, a man 
could not get through. 

3rD Hunter: One would not know a 
castle is there, if the top did not 
show above the trees. 

Prince: Truly, it is a castle of mystery. 
I should like to explore it. 

lst Hunter: Prince, more than fifty 
years ago I heard my father say that 
there was in that castle the most 
beautiful princess ever seen. She 
was supposed to be under the spell of 
some fairy, and was to sleep for a 
hundred years. Then she was to be 
awakened by a prince, who was later 
to marry her. 

Prince: And does no one know if the 
story be true? 

lst HuntEr: No one knows, for no one 
has been able to reach the castle to 
explore it. 

Prince: Good. Then it will be an ex- 
citing adventure for us. Come, we 
will see what this castle of mystery 
contains! 

CURTAIN 
* * + + * 
SCENE 4 

Time: A few minutes later. 

SertinG: The tower room. 

At Rise: Prince and 3 Hunters enter 
room cautiously, looking around. — 
Ist Hunter: Prince, let us go no 
further. This castle is haunted, there 

is no doubt about it. 

Prince: Yes, it is all very strange, I 
agree. But we have fared well, so 
far. 

lst Hunter: ’Tis true, but there is al- 
ways a time when one’s luck fails. 

Prince: Nonsense. You told me the 
forest around this castle was so thick 
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and thorny a man couldn’t get 
through. We had no trouble. 

lst Hunter: I can’t understand it. 
Other men have tried before us, and 
they could never gain entrance to 
this place, but for us, the trees and 
bushes seemed to part to let us pass. 

2np Hunter (Afraid): It is black 
magic, that’s what — 

3rD Hunter: And the courtyard, filled 
with the bodies of men and animals 
—the guards sitting there with 
their muskets on their shoulders. 
It give me the shivers! 

Ist Hunter: And now, look at this 
room. It is the same as the others. 
Filled with dead people! 

Prince: But they are not dead. 


Haven’t you noticed? 
lst Hunter: Not dead? 
are they? 
Prince: They are sleeping! Look, they 


Then what 


all have rosy cheeks, and red lips. 
They are far from dead. 

2nD Hunter: It’s just what I told you 
— it’s magic! Let’s get out of here. 

3rD Hunter: We can tell by their 
clothing and dress they haven’t 
stirred for a century or more. 

ist Hunter: Prince — 

Prince: Yes? 

lst Hunter: Look who sleeps on 
yonder cot. 

Prince: A sleeping beauty she is, if 
ever my eyes beheld one. 

Ist Hunter: There is a guard at her 
feet — 

2nD Hunter: And this must be the 
King — he has a crown on his head. 

Prince: Then she must be the princess 
—the King’s daughter, no doubt. 
But what could have caused this 
strange affair? (Goes toward her) 





Ist Hunter (Alarmed): Prince, stay 
away from her! Do not touch her! 

Prince: Why? 

lst Hunter: You, too, might come 
under the sleeping spell. 

Prince (Looks at her): I am notafraid. 
I will see if I can awaken her. 

2np Hunter: Prince, I implore you — 
do not touch these sleeping people. 

Prince: I cannot leave this beauty 
now. I have fallen quite in love with 
her. 

Ist HunTER (Anziously): Prince, have 
you gone out of your mind? 

Prince: I am going to take her hand. 
There. (Takes it) She is warm and 
very much alive. 

2np Hunter (Alarmed): She moved 
her hand. I saw her. Let us flee for 
our lives. 

lst Hunter: Yes, she might be a 
witch. 

Prince: Nonsense! A witch could not 
be so fair. Go if you must, but I 
shall stay. 

lst Hunter (To others): Let us wait 
outside the door. (All go to door.) 

2np Hunter (Looks back): Prince, you 
are foolhardy. (HuNTERs ezit.) 

Prince: I will shake her gently. (Softly) 
Princess, Princess, awaken! (PRIN- 
CESS yawns, and makes sounds of 


awakening.) You are really coming to 
life! Open your eyes. 

Princess (Yawns. Opens eyes): Oh — 
how — sleepy —_I—am! (Slowly) 

Kine (Awakes and yawns. Sees the 
Prince): Why, you must be the 
Prince. I thought you would never 
get here. 

Prince: Have you been*sleeping long? 

Kina: Oh, a hundred yeats or more. 

Guarp (Yawning): Oh, hum! What a 
long sleep for a guard. I must be 
about my duties. (He goes out.) 

Kine (7o Prince): You have shown 
great bravery to come here and 
rescue us from the curse of the 
Wicked Fairy. To reward you for 
your courage, you may have any- 
thing within my power. 

Prince: There is just one thing I de- 
sire, Your Majesty. 

Kine (Jovially): Yes, yes, I know — 
the hand of my daughter in marriage. 
Well, it shall be granted, and with 
her goes my entire kingdom for you 
to rule. 

Prince (Happily): Thank you, sir! 
And I’m sure we’ll live happily to- 
gether forever after! (Curtain falls.) 

THE END 


lay, it is reprinted 


Because of the popularity of this 
from the November, 1944, issue of Plays. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
SieePinc BEAUTY 


Characters: 6 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: King and Queen in royal attire 
with long robes and crowns; Fairies in long, 
flowing dresses; Wicked Fairy dressed to 
resemble a witch; Princess in long party- 
type dress; Spinner in ordinary clothes 
of older working woman; Guard could wear 
a red vest to denote a costume; Prince, or- 
dinary clothes; Hunters, ordinary clothes. 


Properties: Thrones for King and Queen to 
sit in; 8 magic wands; perambulator 
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trimmed with ribbons and bows; spinning 
wheel and spindle; Guard carries spear; 
Hunters carry bows and arrows; glass of 
water for Spinner. 


Setting: Room in King’s palace, may be 
ordinary room with two thrones. Spinner’s 
room may have two or three stools and 
spinning wheel and spindle. In the forest, 
may have woods scenery, or plain stage as 
dialogue sets the stage for audience. Scene 
four same as scene two. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Three Lower Grades 





Operation Litterbug 
by Claire Boiko 


Characters Duprey: Department of Park Uglifi- 

Duprey D. Doo-Bap cation, Dudley D. Doo-Bad, villain 
PiaGy Pere PapErRscRaPs The in charge speaking . . . Give me 
Sapie ScRAWL Litter- Dirty Dick, please. (As he waits, he 
Icky Eapert EmpryBorrLe | _ bugs sails a paper airplane onto the park 
Bap Bart BANANA-PEEL grounds.) . . . Hello, Dirty Dick? 
Did you get that load of choice 

GENERAL CLEANPARKS | garbage? Good! (Gleefully) Three 
Lr. Paut Pickup The hundred pounds of old orange peels, 
Ser. Tom Tiny > Orderly apple scraps, and prune pits! This 
Cri. CLeEM CLEANSER Army is what I want you to do with it. 


Acrnt SAnLy Spotiess | The Park here is having a celebra- 
tion. The Mayor is going to make a 

ScENE | speech about Keeping Our Parks 

Time: The present. Clean. Come and dump the garbage 
Sertine: City Park. There are two on the lawn in front of the speakers’ 


trees, left and right. A ladder is stand. We want things one hundred 
against tree right. A brick wall, on per cent loathsome ... now, to 
which are cutout letters reading ‘City help things along I want you to 
Park,” stands between two trees. connect me with the Department of 
Stage right is broken desk with sign Dilapidation. . . . (As he waits for 
“Department of Park Uglification” in the connection, he tears up a news- 
uneven letters across front. In a paper and tosses it over the apron of 
wastebasket next to desk are signs on the stage. As he does this, SALLY 
stick which say “Keep Your City Spot ess crawls on hands and knees 
ilthy,’’ “Make Your Park a Mess,” across the stage, climbs ladder and 
“Expert Litter — Dirt Cheap,’”’ and takes position in tree right. She has 
“This Is Your Park — It’s Up to a pair of binoculars which she trains 
You to Keep It Dirty.”” As musical on the scene, and a notebook in which 
underscoring, piano may play a few she writes things from time to time.) 
bars of melodramatic “villain” music. Department of Dilapidation? Send 
At Rise: Dubey D. Doo-Bap, a deep- me my Litterbugs on the double. 
dyed villain. with mustache, patch We're going to make this park the 
over one eye, battered top hat and most unsightly in the district. (The 
patched cloak is speaking into a tele- LirrerBuGS stlraggle in. They salute 
phone made of two tin cans and a sloppily, and as they come in, Piaey 
piece of string. Prete, who is leading the line, stops 





suddenly and they all bump into him.) 
Ah, my trusty henchmen. Give the 
salute! (With much shoving they line 
up in a scraggly fashion and salute 
by holding their noses and saying in 
unison. ) 

LirreRBvuGs: Scum for one 
And scum for all. 

The more — the messier! 

Dup.ry: Now, down to work. Have 
you all done your bad deed for the 
day? Remember — the worst deed 
gets the famous Muddle of Honor. 
Let’s hear from you, Piggy Pete. 

Piaecy Pere: I did something terrible, 
chief. I emptied a wastebasket full 
of sticky ice-cream cups on a sand- 
box full of nice, clean kiddies. (AU 
laugh and applaud.) 

Dubey: Not bad enough. How about 
you, Sadie Scrawl? 

Sapre Scrawt: I was horrible, chief. 
I put a big chalk mustache on that 
fresh, new picture of our mayor. 
(She goes into a fit of giggles and has 
to be slapped on the back by Bap 
Bart BANANA-PEEL.) 

Duper: Not bad enough. You now, 
Icky Egbert Emptybottle. 

Icky Ecpert: Aw, shucks. (Shyly) 
All I did was dump fifty bottles of 
ketchup in that beautiful fish pond. 
Now the fishermen will be catching 
their trout with ketchup already on 
them. (All nod and clap hands.) 

Dubey: Not bad enough. You have 
one more chance, Litterbugs. It’s 
up to you, Bad Bart Banana-Peel. 

Bap Bart (Bragging): Listen, none of 
you has come near my miserable 
deed. You know that cinder track 
where the boys have races in the 
schoolyard? (All nod.) I spread 


slimy, slippery banana peels all over 
it. And when the boys came out to 
race — you should have seen them. 
They fell down like ducks in a shoot- 
ing gallery. You know who won 
that race? (Boastfully) Me. Big 
Bad Bart Banana-Peel! 

Duprey: How splendidly horrible! 
This is what I like to hear about. 
Bad deeds with imagination. I 
hereby award you the Muddle of 
Honor! (Piano plays a brief fanfare. 
Dub ey takes the medal out of an old 
cigar box.) Bad Bart Banana-Peel, 
this medal made from a genuine 
tomato can and the ribbon won by 
the prize pig at the county fair 
entitles you to be the Litterbug of 
the Month. (Pins it on) 

Sabre Scraw_: Three cheers! 

Au: Hip, hip booo! Hip, hip booo! 
Hip, hip booo! 

Dup.ey: Let’s get down to business 
now. The mayor is coming today 
to make a speech about keeping the 
parks clean. That means an all-out 
attack on US. 

Aut (Shuddering): No! No! 

Dup.ey: However, I have a special 
strategy. We'll ambush the park. 
We'll make such a mussy, slummy, 
slovenly, sloppy, shambles of this 
park that the mayor won’t dare show 
his face. After all, who is really in 
charge of this park? 

ALL: We are! 

Dup.ey: Correct! Is the park to be 
kempt or unkempt, my crumby 
crew? 

Au: Unkempt! 

Dup.ey: Correct! Tidy or trashy, my 
filthy four? 

Au: Trashy! 





Duptry: Correct! What is our cheer, 
my scummy chums? (All take signs 
from wastebasket, march around as if 
to a school cheer) 

With an M 

With an E 

With a big double S 

M-E-S-S— MESS! 

Boooooo — Litterbugs! (They 
slink off as Sauity Spor Ess climbs 
down from tree. LaTTERBUGS exit 
right. Sau.iy Spor.ess exits left as 
the curtain falls. Piano may play 
reprise of villain music to punctuate 
end of scene.) 


**e & *& 


SCENE 2 

BeroreE Curtain: The OnpERLY ARMY 
enters from stage left, in front of cur- 
tain. Piano may play march as Army, 
led by GENERAL CLEANPARKS, steps 
smartly to center of stage. This army, 
clad in white, is composed of Lx. 
Pau Pickup, carrying a mop like a 
rifle; Ser. Tom Tipy rolling behind 
him a large wire trash basket on a 
small wagon, labeled “‘Tank Corps’’; 
and Cri. CLEM CLEANSER who has 
a vacuum cleaner, labeled “heavy 
artillery.” The G®NERAL carries a 
pennant with “Orderly Army” written 
on tt. 

GENERAL: Squad 


halt! (Squad halts 
and all exchange smart salutes. SALLY 
SPoTuess enters, out of breath, from 


stage left. She skids to a halt and 
throws a fast salute.) 

SautLy Sporiess: General Cleanparks! 
General Cleanparks! Private Spot- 
less of the Intelligence Corps re- 
porting, sir. I have important news, 
sir! The Litterbugs under the com- 
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mand of Dudley D. Doo-Bad are in 
Sector C-five-zero-zero of City Park. 

GENERAL: Great soaring scrub brushes! 
That’s where the mayor is today! 
Good work, agent Spotless. We have 
no time to lose. We'll deploy our 
forces this way. Ladies first! 
Private Spotless — 

SALLY Spor.ess: Here, sir! 

GENERAL: Your task is to wipe out 
Sadie Scrawl. 

SALLy Sporuess: I’ll erase her com- 
pletely, sir! (She takes a blanket 
from behind the basket.) 

GENERAL: Corporal Clem Cleanser — 

Crem CLEANSER (Saluting): Present 
and accounted for, sir. 

GENERAL: Bear down on Piggy Pete 
with the heavy artillery. 

Crem CLEANSER: Right, sir! 

YENERAL: Sergeant Tom Tidy — 
Tom Tipy: I hear and obey, sir. 
GENERAL: Get Icky Egbert and Bad 

Bart Banana-Peel and mow them 
down with that tank. 

Tom Tipy: I will, sir. 

GENERAL: Lieutenant Paul Pickup — 

Pau Pickup: At your service, sir. 

GENERAL: You must get the arch- 
villain himself — Dudley D. Doo- 
Bad. Take him prisoner, and if he 
resists — mop him up! 

Paut Pickup: It will be a pleasure, sir! 

GENERAL: All right, squad. Begin the 
countdown! (Everyone gets on hands 
and knees and begins countdown 
slowly and loudly but with diminishing 
volume until they reach minus one, in 
a whisper. The curtain opens slowly 
at minus five.) 

Ar Rise: Duptey D. Doo-Bap and 
the LirrersBuGs are in a tableau. 
Sapre Scrawi has arm upraised at 





suddenly and they all bump into him.) 
Ah, my trusty henchmen. Give the 
salute! (With much shoving they line 
up in a scraggly fashion and salute 
by holding their noses and saying in 
unison. ) 

LiTreRBUGS: Scum for one 
And scum for all. 

The more — the messier! 

Dubey: Now, down to work. Have 
you all done your bad deed for the 
day? Remember — the worst deed 
gets the famous Muddle of Honor. 
Let’s hear from you, Piggy Pete. 

Piecy Pere: I did something terrible, 
chief. I emptied a wastebasket full 
of sticky ice-cream cups on a sand- 
box full of nice, clean kiddies. (All 
laugh and applaud.) 

Dun ey: Not bad enough. How about 
you, Sadie Scrawl? 

Sapre Scraw.: I was horrible, chief. 
I put a big chalk mustache on that 
fresh, new picture of our mayor. 
(She goes into a fit of giggles and has 
to be slapped a the back by Bap 
Bart BANANA-PEEL.) 

Dubey: Not bad enough. You now, 
Icky Egbert Emptybottle. 

Icky Eopertr: Aw, shucks. (Shyly) 
All I did was dump fifty bottles of 
ketchup in that beautiful fish pond. 
Now the fishermen will be catching 
their trout with ketchup already on 
them. (All nod and clap hands.) 

Duprey: Not bad enough. You have 
one more chance, Litterbugs. It’s 
up to you, Bad Bart Banana-Peel. 

Bap Barr (Bragging): Listen, none of 
you has come near my miserable 
deed. You know that cinder track 
where the boys have races in the 
schoolyard? (All nod.) I spread 


slimy, slippery banana peels all over 
it. And when the boys came out to 
race — you should have seen them. 
They fell down like ducks in a shoot- 
ing gallery. You know who won 
that race? (Boastfully) Me. Big 
Bad Bart Banana-Peel! 

Duprey: How splendidly horrible! 
This is what I like to hear about. 
Bad deeds with imagination. I 
hereby award you the Muddle of 
Honor! (Piano plays a brief fanfare. 
Dub ey takes the medal out of an old 
cigar box.) Bad Bart Banana-Peel, 
this medal made from a genuine 
tomato can and the ribbon won by 
the prize pig at the county fair 
entitles you to be the Litterbug of 
the Month. (Pins it on) 

Sapre Scraw_: Three cheers! 

AL: Hip, hip booo! Hip, hip booo! 
Hip, hip booo! 

Dubey: Let’s get down to business 
now. The mayor is coming today 
to make a speech about keeping the 
parks clean. That means an all-out 
attack on US. 

Au (Shuddering): No! No! 

Dup.LEy: However, I have a special 
strategy. We'll ambush the park. 
We'll make such a mussy, slummy, 
slovenly, sloppy, shambles of this 
park that the mayor won’t dare show 
his face. After all, who is really in 
charge of this park? 

Au: We are! 

Dup.ey: Correct! Is the park to be 
kempt or unkempt, my crumby 
crew? 

Au: Unkempt! 

Dup.ey: Correct! Tidy or trashy, my 
filthy four? 

Auu: Trashy! 





Dvupixry: Correct! What is our cheer, 
my scummy chums? (All take signs 
from wastebasket, march around as if 
to a school cheer) 

With an M 

With an E 

With a big double S 

M-E-S-S— MESS! 

Boooooo — Litterbugs! (They 
slink off as Sauuy SporuEss climbs 
down from tree. LiaTTrEeRBUGS exit 
right. Sauiy Spor.iess exits left as 
the curtain falls. Piano may play 
reprise of villain music to punctuate 
end of scene.) 


*es e+ & * 


SCENE 2 

BeroreE Curtain: The ORDERLY ARMY 
enters from stage left, in front of cur- 
tain. Piano may play march as Army, 
led by GENERAL CLEANPARKS, steps 
smartly to center of stage. This army, 
clad in white, is composed of Lv. 
Pau Pickup, carrying a mop like a 
rifle; Ser. Tom Tipy rolling behind 
him a large wire trash basket on a 
small wagon, labeled ‘Tank Corps’; 
and Cri. CLieM CLEANSER who has 
a vacuum cleaner, labeled “heavy 
artillery.” The G®NERAL carries a 
pennant with “Orderly Army” written 
on it. « 

GENERAL: Squad 


halt! (Squad halts 
and all exchange smart salutes. SALLY 
SpoT.ess enters, out of breath, from 


stage left. She skids to a halt and 
throws a fast salute.) 

SauLy Sporiess: General Cleanparks! 
General Cleanparks! Private Spot- 
less of the Intelligence Corps re- 
porting, sir. I have important news, 
sir! The Litterbugs under the com- 


mand of Dudley D. Doo-Bad are in 
Sector C-five-zero-zero of City Park. 

GENERAL: Great soaring scrub brushes! 
That’s where the mayor is today! 
Good work, agent Spotless. We have 
no time to lose. We’ll deploy our 
forces this way. Ladies first! 
Private Spotless — 

SaL.Ly Spor.ess: Here, sir! 

GENERAL: Your task is to wipe out 
Sadie Scrawl. 

SatLty Sporusss: I’ll erase her com- 
pletely, sir! (She takes a blanket 
from behind the basket.) 

GENERAL: Corporal Clem Cleanser — 

Crem CLEANSER (Saluling): Present 
and accounted for, sir. 

GENERAL: Bear down on Piggy Pete 
with the heavy artillery. 

Crem CLEANSER: Right, sir! 

GENERAL: Sergeant Tom Tidy — 

Tom Tivy: I hear and obey, sir. 

GENERAL: Get Icky Egbert and Bad 
Bart Banana-Peel and mow them 
down with that tank. 

Tom Tipy: I will, sir. 

GENERAL: Lieutenant Paul Pickup — 

Pau Pickup: At your service, sir. 

GENERAL: You must get the arch- 
villain himself — Dudley D. Doo- 
Bad. Take him prisoner, and if he 
resists — mop him up! 

Paut Pickup: It will be a pleasure, sir! 

GENERAL: All right, squad. Begin the 
countdown! (Everyone gets on hands 
and knees and begins countdown 
slowly and loudly but with diminishing 
volume until they reach minus one, in 
a whisper. The curtain opens slowly 
at minus five.) 

At Rise: Duptey D. Doo-Bap and 
the LirrersuGs are in a tableau. 
SapiE Scraw. has arm upraised at 





back wall, ready to deface it with chalk. 
Piegcy Pere holds scraps of paper, 
ready to scatter them by the tree. Bap 
Bart has put a banana peel on each 
step of the ladder and is flourishing two 
bananas from holster, as if he has 
just withdrawn guns. Icky EGBERT 
is upstage left, bent over, just putting 
bottle on ground, while Dupiey D. 
Doo-Bap is center stage “overseeing” 
the job. As the ORDERLY ARMY comes 
to zero in the countdown, they whoop 
and yell “ZERO!” The action should 
go fast from this point. To help punc- 
tuate the action, the piano might play 
the “Cavalry Charge,” followed by 
“William Tell Overture.” First, 


Satty Sporiess races to back wall, 
Hlinging blanket over Savig ScRAWL, 
who collapses on floor; CLEM 
CLEANSER gallops left with the vacuum 
cleaner, which might be plugged in to 


add realism. CLEM CLEANSER catches 
Pigcy Prre’s shirt in the suction 
tube. Picey Pere surrenders with 
hands in the air; Tom Tipy chases 
Bap Bart with the tank. While Bap 
Bart cowers on hands and knees, 
Tom Tipy imprisons him by putting 
the wastebasket over him, then wrestles 
with Icky Eapert, subdues him, and 
drapes him over the top of the basket. 
Paut Pickup, brandishing the mop, 
chases DuptEY D. Doo-Bap down 
the auditorium steps, up the main aisle 
and back up on stage again. PavuL 
Pickup flourishes the mop in his face. 
DUDLEY goes on knees imploring.) 

DupDLEY: Spare me! Don’t rub me out! 
We surrender! (The Lirrersues 
with arms upraised are marched to 


center stage. They turn and march off 
left singing to tune of “The Volga 
Boatman.’’) 


LirrerBuGs: We surrender! 


We surrender! 

Don’t be mean, 

We'll come clean 

We surrender! (Tom Tipy marches 
them off-stage right, as ORDERLY 
Army shouts “Hooray!”” Tom Tipy 
returns and the OrpERLY Army lines 
up at center, marching tm place, 
singing to tune of “Little Brown 
Jug.’’) 


OrpEeRLY Army: We are the army of 


orderliness 

We march on dirt; we march on mess 

We scoop up scraps, we scrape up 
spots 

We swab and sponge and brush up 
blots. (SaLtty Spor ess runs off- 
stage and brings in a large poster 
with picture of GENERAL CLEAN- 
PARKS pointing finger at audience. 
Sign says “The Orderly Army 
Needs You. Join Today.’’) 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Orderly, 

Tidy, trim and spruce are we! 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Join today. 

Keep clean the Orderly Army way! 

(All salute the audience. SALLY Spot- 

LEss runs downstage, looks at the 

audience through her binoculars, first 

right, then left.) 


Sautiy Sporuess: And if there are any 


litterbugs in this audience — look 
out! We'll get you, too! (Piano 
may play a bar or so of “Little Brown 
Jug” as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 69) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
OPERATION LITTERBUG 
(Play on pages 65-68) 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female., (Girls can play Properties: Paper airplane, newspaper, tin 


some of the male parts, or an all-girl cast 
could be used.) 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Dudley D. Doo-Bad wears a patch 
over one eye, a black mustache, battered 
top hat, patched pants. Piggy Pete wears 
hobo make-up, oversized pants, checked 
vest, ragged shirt, large satin bow tie and 
derby. Sadie Scraw] wears an old house- 
dress, slippers, a dirty apron. Icky Egbert 
wears a T-shirt with holes, ragged blue 
jeans, lamp shade for hat, chain for belt 
and no shoes. Bart Banana-Peel wears 
cowboy boots, blue jeans, patched cowboy 
shirt, ten-gallon hat with bullet holes. 
General Cleanparks wears white trousers, 
white coat, mops for epaulets, white major- 
domo hat with white bottle brush for 
plume, silver foil stars on shirt front. Sally 
Spotless wears white blouse, white overseas 
cap, white skirt, shoes, and @ single silver 
chevron on her sleeve. Orderly Army wear 
white shirts, trousers, overseas caps. The 
Lieutenant has a silver bar on his hat, the 
Sergeant has three stripes on sleeve, the 
Corporal has two stripes. 


can telephone, binoculars, notebook and 
pencil, cigar box with “Muddle of Honor,” 
which is a tin can lid with long blue ribbons 
attached, pastel chalks, bucket with crum- 
pled paper, bag with old bottles, holster 
containing two bananas, mop, large trash 
basket in wagon marked ‘Tank Corps,” 
blanket, vacuum cleaner with sign on it 
saying “Heavy Artillery,” wastebasket, 
Orderly Army Pennant, General Clean- 
parks Poster, and four signs, as indicated in 
text. 


Setting: A city park. A brick wall on which 


are cutout letters reading ‘City Park” 
stands between two trees. A ladder leans 
against one of the trees. Stage right is a 
broken desk with sign ‘Department of 
Park Uglification” in uneven letters across 
front. 


Music: Piano, playing a few bars of melo- 


dramatic “villain” music, a march, the 
Charge,” the “William Tell 
the “Volga Boatman’ and 
“Little Brown Jug.” 





To be published in the Spring of 1961... 


3 Outstanding Books 


of dramatic program material 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS 
By Earu J. Dias 
A collection of gay, modern, royalty-free comedies, including 
farces, fantasies, melodramas, and satires —all tops in entertainment. 


Junior and Senior High $5.00 


ROUND-THE-WORLD PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By Pau. T. Nouan 
The spirit of countries the world over — China, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Indonesia, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, Japan, Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, and the United States 
— is dramatically presented in these 18 royalty-free one-act plays 
about lands far and near. 


Middle Grades $5.00 


MODERN MONOLOGUES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By JouHn Murray 


These humorous monologues are geared to the interests and talents 
of teen-agers. They are original and up-to-the-minute in the situations 
they dramatize. 


Junior and Senior High $3.95 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











The Magic Weaver 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
ELVES 

Eur Kine 
SPRING 
Evrin Marp 
CRICKET 
SPIDER 
FarrY QUEEN 
FAIRIES 


Time: A spring evening. 

Sertine: Elfland. 

At Rise: The Evves are singing. At 
left, the Cricker is playing the 
fiddle. At right, the Spiper huddles 


up in a ball, asleep. The Eire Kino 

sits on a toadstool. 

E.ves (To the tune of “Merrily We 

Roll Along’): 

Merry is our Elfin Land, Elfin Land, 
Elfin Land, 

Merry is our Elfin Land, in the 
month of May. (They rise and 
dance in a circle around Er KING.) 

Let’s go dancing hand in hand, hand 
in hand, hand in hand, 

Let’s go dancing hand in hand, in 
the month of May. (Bugles sound 
in the distance and the circle breaks 
up. ist and 2np ELvVEs enter, one 
from left and one from right, carry- 
ing artificial trumpet-flower bugles. 
They sound the bugle call, and the 
other Ex.ves gather round them to 
hear the news.) 


ist Eir (Mounting a toadstool and in- 
toning like a town crier): 
The Fairy Queen is coming! 
She’s travelling this way. 
She will arrive in Elfland 
Before the break of day. 

2nD EF (Also standing on a toadstool 
and intoning) : 

The Fairy Queen is coming! 
She comes from out the east. 
Oh, roll a mossy carpet out 
And spread a fairy feast. 

Exr Kina (Clapping his hands in com- 
mand. Eves kneel in a semicircle 
around him): Did you hear that? 
The Fairy Queen is coming! She 
has no doubt left Fairyland already, 
which means she will soon be in EIf- 
land. We must get ready at once. 
(He claps his hands again.) Go call 
Lady Spring and ask her to bring a 
mossy carpet. (ist and 2np ELVEs 
start to go, but are halted by Sprine, 
who enters with a roll of carpeting 
under each arm.) 

SprinG (Curtsying to EL¥ Kina): Here 
I am. [ heard the bugle. I have 
brought not only a carpet of moss, 
but one of violets, too. (She unrolls 
them on the ground.) 

E.ves: Oh, oh, how beautiful! (Several 
ELVEs turn somersaults on the carpets, 
in their delight.) 

Eur Kine (Sharply): No time for fun 
and frolic now! Fetch the food. 





Exves (Scrambling to their feet): Yes, 
yes, Your Majesty. 

E.r Kine: The best nectar from the 
freshest flowers, and honey from the 
hive. 

Eves: Yes, yes, Your Majesty. (They 
bow and scamper off.) 

SprinG (Taking things from her basket 
and bowing to Er Kina): See, I have 
picked fresh twigs for forks and the 
greenest acorn cups. 


Er Kine: Ah! Spring magic can do 


everything. 

SPRING (Sadly): Not quite everything, 
I fear. 

Eur Kine (Not listening): And now we 
must set the toadstool table. Bring 
out the cloth of finest lace. (ELFIN 
Marp enters, running.) 

SLFIN Mar: Here it is, Your Majesty. 
(She curtsies and places the folded 
cloth in his hands.) 

Er Kine (Proudly, as he unfolds it): 
It is the loveliest lace ever made. 
See! (He shakes it out and holds it up. 
There is a ragged tear right in the 
middle of it.) 

Exves (Aghast): A hole! 

Exir Kine: What? A hole? 

Exves (Excitedly): How did it get 
there? What shall we do? 

Exir Kine (With a groan): We have no 
other cloth good enough. And who- 
ever heard of a fairy feast without 
a tablecloth? 

Exves (With a wail): What shall we 
do? What shall we do? 

Evr Kine (With sudden inspiration): 
Lady Spring, where are you? 

SPRING (Stepping forward): Here, Your 
Majesty. 

E.r Kine: Why are you not offering 


your May magic now, when we need 
it most? 

Sprine (Sadly): Because my magic 
will not mend your tablecloth. 

Er Kine: What? What do you mean? 
(He drops the cloth to the ground.) 

Serine (Plucking a large leaf with a 
hole in it and holding it up): See 
this leaf? I made it unfurl from the 
bud. But someone else made this 
hole — a greedy insect, no doubt — 
and I cannot even patch it. My 
work is to make, not to mend. 

Exir Kine: Oh dear, oh dear, this is 
terrible! Is there no one who can 
mend this hole? 

Cricket: I'll try! I'll try! (He puts 
down his violin, hops over to the cloth, 
spreads it out and kneels on it. Then 
he begins to nibble around the edges of 
the hole.) 

LF Kine: But you're nibbling it! 
You’re only making it bigger! (Lvery- 
one looks alarmed.) 

Cricket: Yum yum! There’s starch in 
it. (He chews greedily.) 

Sprine: You greedy creature! 

Ist and 2np Eves: He can’t sew at 
all. (Cricket continues to chew.) 
Exir Kine: Pull him away! Take him 

by the legs! 

Exves: Pull him away! Take him by 
the legs! (They grab the Cricket and 
pull him back to his toadstool.) 

Ei.r Kine (Sternly): Stick to your 
music hereafter. 

“ives (Putting Cricker’s fiddle into 
his hands): Stick to your music! 
(Bugles sound in the distance.) 

Eir Kine (Rushing about frantically): 
The Queen! The Queen! She’s 
coming! 





Eves (Talking in rapid succession): 
We have no tablecloth . . . The hole 
seems bigger than ever . . . We’re 
worse off than before . . . What shall 
we do? (They wail and moan. The 
noise awakens the spider) 

Sprper (Coming out of her ball with a 
yawn and a stretch): My, my! What’s 
the matter? Anyone would think 
the world was coming to an end. 

Er Kina: It is — almost! 

ist Evr: The Fairy Queen is coming 
here to feast. 

2np Eur: And our best tablecloth has 
a hole in it! 

Exir Kina: And nobody can mend it! 

Exives: Nobody can mend it! 

Sprper: Nonsense! I can mend it! 

Er Kine: You? How can you? You 
seem to be all thumbs. 

Spring: Looks are sometimes deceiv- 
ing. 

Sprper: Where is the cloth? 

Sprina (Handing it to her): It’s here. 
Please hurry. I should have thought 
of you before. 

Er Kine (Still nervous): Don’t nibble 
it the way the cricket did. 

Sprper (Laughing): I don’t nibble. I 
weave and sew. 

E.r Kine: But where is your needle? 

Sprina: She doesn’t need one. (She 
chants.) : 

A spider spins fine laces 

For tabletop or shelf. 

She does not thread a needle, 
She simply threads herself. 

E.r Kine (Suddenly curious): Gather 
around, everyone, I'd like to see this. 
(Sprper twirls on her toes to unwind 
thread. All gather around her, so 
the audience can see only the SprpEer’s 
arms moving above her head. SpripEr 


hides the old cloth under her apron 
and brings out a new one.) 

Enves (Talking in rapid succession as 
they watch): Of all things . . . Look 
at her. . . . She sews like lightning 
. . . She weaves like a whirlwind. 
(Etc.) 

Aut: Oh! It’s done! (Etves part, and 
the Sp1pER holds up the new cloth for 
all to see.) 

Er Kine (In awe): A cobweb cloth! 
I never saw anything so beautiful in 
my life. (Bugles sound again off- 
stage.) The Queen! Set the table, 
quickly. She’s almost here. 

Eves (Seiting to work at once and 
chanting as they work): 

With twigs for forks, with acorn 
cups, we set the elfin table. 

Oh, Cricket, tune your violin, as soon 
as you are able. 


Oh, Spring, put flowers in a vase 
upon the cobweb cloth 

That is as full of rainbow tints as 
any winged moth. 


There never was so fine a feast 
within the forest green 
As this we spread in Elfin Land to 


greet the Fairy Queen. 


(QUEEN enters, with a retinue of 
Farries. The Eir KinG steps forward 
and greets the Fairy QUEEN with a 
deep bow. There is a great deal of 
bowing, also, among Farries and 


ELVEs. Eir Kina and Farry 
QUEEN circle around the toadstool 
table, and the others following two by 
two, making a gay processional. 
Music may be played in the back- 
ground. The Err Kine and Farry 
QUEEN stop back of the table, and the 





circle breaks so that all face the audt- 
ence in a semicircle.) 

Exr Kine (To Farry Queen): See, 
Your Majesty, the fairy feast is 
spread. 

Farry Queen: Oh, oh, oh! I never saw 
anything spread so charmingly, so 
daintily. And where did you ever 
get such a beautiful tablecloth? 
Why, it’s as sheer as a cobweb. 

Exir Kine (Indicating Spippr): You 
must thank Dame Spider for that. 

Farry QUEEN (Going over to SpipER): 
Ah, I always heard you were a fine 
needlewoman! Perhaps some day 


you will weave me a cloth like that. 
Sprper: I should love nothing better. 
Au: You are a wonderful spinner and 
weaver! 
Exr Kine: Let’s 
before we dine! 
Farry Queen: Yes, yes, let’s dance. 


all dance around her 


(All dance merrily to background 
music. Curtain falls.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Maaic WEAVER 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female; 10 or more male 
or female for elves and fairies. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Traditional elf and fairy costumes, 
for elves and fairies. Elf King and Fairy 
Queen - crowns, and Elf King may wear 
a cape. ring wears a flowing pastel 
dress. Cricket wears a black elf costume 
and has on his head a black circlet with 
long antennae wired upright at the front. 
Spider’s costume may be of brown cambric, 
ogee at the bottom to look like a ball. 

he wears large, dark goggles, and six 
false arms, made of stuffed brown stock- 
ings, are ‘sewed on her dress, three at 
either side. Brightly colored yarn may be 
wound around her waist. 


Properties: Artificial trumpet-flower bugles, 
fiddle, torn tablecloth and untorn table- 
cloth, green leaf with hole in it, 
carpet roll and violet carpet roll. If de- 
sired, twigs, vase, flowers, etc., may be 
used to set toadstool table. 


Setting: A woodland scene in Elfland, with a 
toadstool table in the center. The table 
may be made of a birdbath turned upside 
down on its pedestal. Other 
for seats may be scattered around stage. 
These may be made of short birch logs 
turned on end and top phen with a chop- 
ping bow] turned upside 


Sound: Bugle calls and stom shat 





Pottery Lane 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
MAMMA FIORE 
Papa Fiore 
Giuseppe ) 
CARLO 
CARLOTTA 
TERESA 
MarRIA 
GLORIA 


> their children 





ScENE l 
SertinG: A room in the Fiore home. 
At Rise: MAmMa and Papa Fiore are 
arranging some of the pottery on the 
shelf. 
Mamma Fiore (Standing back): They 


are beautiful, Papa, the things that 
you make. And you have made 
more of them this week than you 
have ever made before. They should 
bring a good price in the market 
place. 

Papa Fiore: Hm, yes. If that lazy 
son of yours would help me more I 
could make even more things. But 
he has too many foolish ideas in his 
head. 

MamMA Fiore: Sometimes foolish 
ideas turn into good ones. 

Papa Fiore: Humph. It is better that 
he tend to the things that he should 
be doing. (Nods his head) But you 
are right. These things should bring 
us a good price. 

Mamma Fiore: There are so many 
foreign tourists in Italy now. They 
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will buy them. (Enter Caruorra, 
right, her arms filled with flowers, 
closely followed by CARLO, who carries 
a basket of fruit.) 

CarLotra: See how many flowers I 
have picked by the wayside, Mamma 
mia. 

Papa Fiore (Grunts): You have noth- 
ing better to do than waste your 
time picking flowers? 

Car.otta: But see how beautiful they 
are. I think the vases ould sell 
faster if we put some bright flowers 
in them. 

Mamma Fiore (Indulgently): Maybe 
so. Put them in the vases, child, if 
you like. 

Papa Fiore (Scowls): No, I am not 
selling flowers. I am selling pottery. 
(With injured dignity) My pottery 
does not need to be dressed up. It 
is beautiful anyway. 

Mamma Fore (Soothingly): Of course 
it is, Papa. Nobody would say that 
it isn’t. 

Papa Fiore: Nobody except your 
children. 

MAMMA FyrorE: Come, tell your Papa 
that his pottery is beautiful, Carlo 
... Carlotta. 

Caruotra: Of course your pottery is 
beautiful, but so are the flowers. 
There are no more beautiful flowers 
anywhere in the world than in Italy. 

Caro: Surely it can do the vases no 





harm to have some pretty flowers 
in them. 

Papa Frore: See how foolishly your 
son talks, Mamma mia. 

Car orta: But that is what you make 
the vases for, to put flowers in them, 
is it not? 

Papa Fiore (Shrugs): When a woman 
begins to talk, you can’t win. 
(Brusquely) Well, put the flowers in 
the vases then. And be quick about 
it, Carlotta. Don’t stand there and 
gape. 

CarotTra (Hurries to put the flowers in 
the vases): Yes, Papa. 

Caro (Shyly): And I think it would 
look pretty to have some bright 
fruit in the bowls. 

Papa Fiore (Dramatically beats his 
forehead with his clenched fist): Not 
you, too? It is not enough to color 
my pottery the way it is! 

CarRLo (Meekly): Yes, Papa. It is 
pretty, even without the fruit and 
the flowers. (Sets basket down on the 
table) 

Papa Fiore (Nods his head, somewhat 
mollified): That is much better. I 
am glad that you appreciate art, 
Carlo. 

Mamma Fiore: And now, let us take 
some of our best pottery to the 
market place. Fetch me the bag 
that I have packed, like the good 
girl that you are, Carlotta. (Grv- 
SEPPE, TerRESA, Maria, and GLORIA 
enter. GLORIA carries a large leather 
bag.) 

Guort: I heard you ask for the bag, 
Mamma mia. Here it is. (Sets iit 
down with a little gasp) It is heavy. 
There must be tons of pottery in it. 

Mamma Fiore: Si, there are many 


beautiful vases and dishes in it for 
the foreign tourists to buy. They 
pay a good price for it, too. 

Papa Fiore: It is worth a good price. 
I have worked hard to make it the 
most beautiful pottery in the world. 

Mamma Fiore: While we are gone, 
children, you will all tend to your 
duties. Giuseppe, you will feed the 
chickens and pigs. Maria, you will 
clean up the house and make it 
shine. Gloria, you will tend the shop 
so that if anyone comes in and wishes 
to buy there will be someone here. 

Papa Fiore: And mind you charge 
them the price that is marked on 
each piece, and not one bit more or 
less. 

Goria: I will remember. 

Para Fiore (Shakes a finger at her): 
And mind you don’t break any of 
them, either. 

Guorta: I will be very careful, Papa 
mia. 

Mamma Fiore (Purses her lips thought- 
fully): And now, let me see, Carlo, 
you will finish painting those vases 
that your Papa has just made. 

Caro: Si, Mamma mia. 

Papa Frore: And mind you, no non- 
sense. Paint them the way I have 
told you. (CARLO nods) 

Mamma Fiore: And you, Teresa, will 
prepare supper, and Carlotta will 
help you. 

Teresa: I will prepare such a supper 
as you have never seen before. 


Caro (Aggrievedly): Last time she 
prepared that kind of supper, it 
was all burned. Nobody could eat 
it.. I don’t want that kind of supper 
again. 





Teresa: I will watch it better this 
time. 

Caruotta: And I will see that she 
watches it. 

Mamma Fiore: You both had better 
watch it. Papa and I will be hungry 
when we come back from the market 
place. It is a hot day, and it will be 
a long journey. 

Papa Fiore: Come, Mamma, we must 
hurry if we want to get there in time 
for business. (They exit, right, PAPA 
FIORE carrying the bag.) 

CarRLo (Seriously): 1 still think these 
dishes would all look better with 
something bright in them or on 
them. See how pretty the vases look 
with the flowers in them. 

Maria: But after all, Carlo, Papa 
knows best. He is much older than 
you. And Papa is so proud of the 


pottery he makes. 


TerEsA: The neighbors have even 
named the street we live on for the 
pottery Papa makes. Pottery Lane. 
It was very nice, I think. 

Marta: It shows that they think his 
pottery is beautiful. 

CarLo (Takes a bowl from the shelf 
and sets it on the table, fills it with 
apples, pears and bananas from 
basket): Now see how much more 
beautiful the pottery looks. 

GruserPe: Good enough to eat, isn’t it? 
... The fruit, I mean. 

Teresa: After all, Papa cannot afford 
to put fruit and flowers in all the 
bowls and vases he sells. 

GrusEerpPe: You are a queer boy, 
Carlo. You always want everything 
to be different from the way it is. 
You are never satisfied. 

Guorta: After all, Papa and Mamma 


a 
‘é 


have been making this pottery since 
long before we were born. They 
ought to know what people want. 

Caro (Sits down ona chair and ad- 
mires the bowl): I suppose so. But I 
would like to put on them some of 
the beauty that is Italy, like flowers 
and fruit, birds and butterflies, 
gondolas gliding on Venetian waters 
under the sunny skies. Something to 
remind the people that buy them of 
sunny Italy. 

Marta: But the flowers would wither. 

Goria: And the fruit would spoil. 

Carito (Getting excited): But don’t 
you see? It wouldn’t spoil if it were 
painted on. 

Grusepre (Scornfully): Huh. 
would paint it? You? 

Caro (Eagerly): Why not? 

Teresa: Papa told you to forget all 
about that silly idea of painting. 
You are learning to make vases and 
beautiful pottery the way Papa 
wants you to make them, plain and 
pretty. 

Caro (Dejectedly): Yes, I know. But 
some day I am going to have my 
own pottery shop on my own Pottery 
Lane. I am going to make more 
beautiful pottery than you have ever 
seen. You wait. 

Marta: You do paint pretty pictures, 
Carlo. The artist who painted me 
last summer said he thought some 
day you would be a very fine artist. 

Caro: You mean Mr. Lawton? Did 
he really say that? You have never 
told me that, Maria. 

Marta: I know. Mamma told me not 
to tell you because your head would 
get too big for your shoulders. 

Teresa (Warns them): We'd better 


Who 





get busy on the things Mamma told 
us to do or we won’t be finished by 
the time they get home. 

Caro: I suppose so. (Sighs) But I 
don’t think it’s any fun to make 
vases the way Papa wants me to 
make them. They are very unin- 
teresting, all one color like that. 

Guoria: Oh, well, the sky is all one 
color on a clear day, but it is beauti- 
ful, and this vase (Picks up a light 
blue one) reminds me of it. 

Marta (Picks up a bright green bowl): 
And this green bowl reminds me of 
the fresh green grass. 

Caro (Puts some pink flowers in the 
vase): See how much prettier the 
pink makes the vase. 

GrusEpPE (Shrugs): I guess I’ll go out 
and feed the chickens and the pigs. 
(Turns to say, mischievously) Say, 
how about painting a pig on one of 
the vases? That would certainly 
brighten it up a lot. 

Carto (Makes a pass at him): You 
stop making fun of me. 

Teresa: He isn’t making fun of you, 
Carlo. He really means it. And 
why not? I think a cute little pig 
with a big pink bow around his neck 
would look nice on a vase. 

Caro: Well, I don’t. (He stamps out, 
left, angrily.) 

Maria (Reproachfully): Now you have 
hurt his feelings, Giuseppe. 

GrusepPeE: His feelings are too easily 
hurt. He’ll get over it. (He exits 
right.) 

Guoria (Puts vase down on the table 
again): I don’t know but what 
Carlo is right. I think a vase would 
be very pretty with flowers painted 
on it. 
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Maria: Don’t ever let Papa hear you 
say that. 

Teresa: But why? 

Maria: Because Papa can’t paint 
flowers and things. That is why he 
wants his pottery to stay just the 
way it is. 

CURTAIN 


7 * * ” * 


ScENE 2 

Time: Late that afternoon. 

Serine: The same. 

At Rise: Teresa and CARLOTTA are 
setting the table with gay dishes. A 
basket of rolls is on the table and a 
big bowl of fruit in the center of it. 
GIUSEPPE enters right with a basket 
of eggs. 

Gruserre (With satisfaction): My 
chickens are certainly laying. Look 
at all the eggs I got. 

Teresa (Takes basket from him): I 
will use some of them for our supper. 
(Maria and Guoria enter left.) 

Guoria; I wish Papa and Mamma 
would hurry and come home. I am 
very hungry. 

Car.otta: They will be home soon, I 
am sure. Supper is nearly ready. 
Maria: Why must we wait? I am so 
hungry. (Sits down on chair near the 

table) 

CaRLotTta: Because it is polite to wait, 
that’s why. Just tell your stomach 
to hold on a little while longer. 

Goria: Where is Carlo? 

Cartotra: Oh, he is still working on 
those vases, I suppose. 

Guori: It’s taking him a long time, 
I must say — much longer than it 
ever has before. I am going to see 
what he is doing. 

GruseprEe (Holds her back): Oh, leave 





him alone for a change. It takes a 
long time to make them perfect, the 
way Papa wants them. 

Guortia: Pooh. I don’t believe he is 
still working on them. I am going 
to see. (She exits left.) 

Teresa: He really is taking a long 
time. I haven’t seen him all after- 
noon. (GLORIA comes back, all 
excited.) 

Guorta: He isn’t there. The vases 
aren’t there, either. 

Carutotra (Sighs): Oh, dear. That 
Carlo. What has he done now? 

Marta: Carlo is always getting some 
foolish idea into his head. (Enter 
Caro, right. He carries two vases 
carefully wrapped in a sweater.) 

Teresa (Scolds him): Now where 
have you been? 

Caro: I have been to see a friend of 
mine. 

Marta: Who? 

Caro: That artist, Mr. Lawton, who 
came here last summer from the 
United States of America. He is here 
again for the summer to paint the 
beautiful things of Italy. 

Marta (Claps her hands): Maybe he 
will paint me again. 

Teresa: Do you think you are one 
of the beautiful things of Italy? 

Maria (Looks into mirror hanging on 
the wall): Well, I’m not too hard to 
look at. 

GuoriA: Mamma says you mustn’t be 
vain. 


Car.to: But he is going to paint 
Maria’s picture again, if Papa and 
Mamma will allow him to. He told 
me so. And he will pay you well he 
says. 


Mania: Pay me? For sitting still in a 
chair? 

CarRLo: Si. He calls you a model, and 
he says models get paid. He says 
that the picture he painted of you 
last summer was in an art gallery 
and won first prize. He is going to 
pay you for that, too. 

Goria: And what is he going to pay 
you for, Carlo? 

CaRLO (Gravely): For my vases. (He 
takes out two beautiful pottery vases 
with flower designs.) I painted these 
today, and he says he can use 
dozens of them, just like these. 

Teresa (Ecstatically): But these are 
beautiful, Carlo. Do you really 
mean to say you painted them? 

CarLo (Nods, modestly): Si. And as 
I get a little more experience paint- 
ing them, I will do much better. 

Cartotra: I think they are perfect, 
but Papa will be cross. It is not the 
way he wants them to look, and you 
have used much of his best paint. 

Caro: I know it. But I will pay him 
back. I will work up my own busi- 
ness, and he will see how good it will 
be. I love to paint things like this, 
and Mr. Lawton says he will help 
me. (Shyly) Perhaps some day I 
can paint you, too, Maria, or you, 
Gloria, in a _ beautiful costume, 
dancing, with a tambourine. Or 
Carlotta with a bowl of bright fruit 
in her hands. 

Teresa (Mischievously): Or Giuseppe, 
feeding the pigs. 

Caro (Seriously): Maybe that, too. 
Anything that you do will make a 
good painting, as long as it is a part 
of nature, because nature was meant 
to be painted, like this. Beautiful 





flowers, bright birds on the bough 

of a tree, ripe luscious fruit. 

CaRLotTa (Admiringly): You really 
are an artist, Carlo. You even talk 
like one. But just the same, Papa 
will be cross. (Enter right, MAMMA 
and Papa Fiorr. Mamma sinks into 
a chair, and removes her shoes.) 

MamMA Fiore (Sighs): Mamma mia, 
but I am tired! That market place is 
a madhouse. So much calling and 
shouting that I have a headache. 

Papa Fiore (Sinks into chair and mops 
his brow): It is hot, and I am very 
tired. (Sighs) It took a long time to 
sell our vases today. Longer than 
usual. 

Teresa: You will feel better when 
you have had something to eat and 
drink. 

Papa Fiore (Notices Caro, trying to 
hide his vases): What do you have 
there, Carlo? (As CaRLo sets vases 
on the table, he beats his brow with his 
fist) Mamma mia! What have you 
done? You have spoiled my beauti- 
ful vases. 

Car.LotrTa (Quickly): But they are not 
spoiled, Papa. They are beautiful. 

Papa Fiore (Shakes his head, with a 
wry face): Beautiful? For this you 
have used up all my expensive paint! 

CarRLo (Defensively): 1 used only a 
little. Mr. Lawton helped me. And 
I used some of his paint. 

Papa Fiore (Angrily): Meester Law- 
ton! Meester Lawton! All I hear is 
Meester Lawton! What does he 
know about it? 

Caro: He is an 


artist from 


America. 
Papa Frore: In America they can 
waste things, if they wish. Here in 








We must 


Italy we cannot waste. 
make use of everything we have. 

Caro (Anziously): But Papa, I have 
wasted nothing. I am to go to the 
festa... 


Papa Fiore (Interrupts, even more 
angrily): You shall be punished. 
You shall not go to the festa. You 
have disobeyed me. 

Caro (Crestfallen): I know. Well, I 
will let Carlotta or Gloria, or maybe 
you yourself, take them to Mr. 
Lawton at the festa. I will stay 

But he wants to buy these 
vases, as many as I can paint for him. 

Papa Fiore (Jn amazement): You 
mean . he wants to buy them 
this way? He likes them? 

Car_Lo (Nods): But of course. It is a 
part of Italy I am painting on them. 
The beautiful flowers, maybe the 
gorgeous sunsets, the lakes. . . 


home. 


Mamma Fiore (Indignanily): You 
mean you think our Carlo is not 
telling the truth? 

Papa Fiorg (Picks up one of CARLO’s 
vases and examines it intently): Mm- 
m, well, maybe it isn’t so bad. 

Mamma Fiore: Bad? It is beautiful! 


Papa Fiore (Warms up): Well, maybe 
it is pretty good. You shall go into 
business with me, Carlo. Hm-m, I 
guess I knew all the time we had an 
artist in the family. 

Mamma Fiore (Pats Carwo on the 
back): He tells you all the time he 
wants to paint, but you will never 
listen to him. 

Papa Fiore: Who says I will never 
listen? I am listening now, no? We 
will paint the most beautiful pictures 
anyone ever saw on our vases, eh, 











Carlo, if that is the way people 
want them. 

Mamma Fiore: Everything changes. 
Nothing ever stands still, even 
pottery. 

Papa Fiore (Laughs): Such a woman. 
Now she expects the vases to put on 
legs, maybe, and walk away. 

Mamma Fiore (Laughs, too): I do not 
expect that. But if people want 
pretty pictures on their pottery, 
they should have them. 

Papa Fiore: We will give it to them, 
eh, Carlo? The most beautiful 
vases anyone ever saw. 

Car.o (Beams): Si. We will give it 

to them. 
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Papa Fiore: And we will go to the 
festa and dance and make merry, 
for we must celebrate now that we 
know we have such a fine artist right 
in the family. 

Mamma Fiore: I feel like starting to 
celebrate right now. (The whole 
family sings “Italian Street Song’’ 
or some other appropriate Italian 
song. A dance may also be iniroduced 
here. The curtains can close on the 
song or the dance.) 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 82) 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the January, 1952, issue of Plays. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Potrrrery LANE 
(Play on pages 75-81) 
Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: All characters wear colorful Italian 
costumes. 


Properties: Pottery (some painted different 
colors, and two with designs, for Carlo), 
flowers, basket of fruit, large leather bag, 
gay dishes, basket of rolls, bowl of fruit, 
basket of eggs, and sweater for Carlo to 
wrap around his vases. 


Setting: A room in the Fiore home. At center 
is a table with a bright tablecloth on it. 
At right and left are plain wooden chairs 
near brightly curtained windows. A shelf 
running along the upstage wall holds pot- 
tery vases, bowls, urns and various dishes, 
all painted in plain bright colors, with no 
patterns or designs. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Part Four 
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Professor Countdown Takes Off 


by Polly Lewis Bradley 


Characters 
PROFESSOR COUNTDOWN 
JAMES, his chauffeur 
Mrs. FLIrrer 
Miss STERLING 
LADIES 
SCENE | 
SETTING: A road. 
At Ruse: JAMES 
CouNTDOWN are seated in chairs, as 


and PROFESSOR 
JAMES 
pretends to hold a steering wheel, as 
if he 
chauffeur’ s PROFESSOR 
CounTDOWN is behind and slightly 
to the right of James. They sway 
backwards and forwards, with the mo- 


if they were riding in a car. 


were driving, and wears a 


uniform. 


) 


ce 


steers.’ 
Suddenly JAMES puts his foot on the 
and the “‘car’’ 
comes to an abrupt halt. Both JAMEs 
CouNTDOWN lurch 


at the 


tion of the “car,” as JAMES 
imaginary ‘‘brake,”’ 


and PROFESSOR 


forward in their seats same 
moment. 

ProFessor (As he straightens up in his 
seat): I say, James, you might try 
driving a little more smoothly. 

JAMES (T'urning in his seat and looking 
at ProFressor): I’m sorry, Professor 
Countdown. The brakes have just 
been fixed, and they’re still pretty 
tight. And that light turned red 
very fast. 

Proressor: I see. Well, try to calcu- 
late the margin of error, and you can 
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do better next time. You interrupted 
my train of thought just as I was 
trying to deduce how a rocket’s 
guidance system can be shielded 
from the effect of the Van Allen 
Radiation Belt. The secondary 
gamma radiation might prove most 
harmful. 

JAMES: I’m very sorry, sir. Is there 
anything I could do to help you? 
Proressor (Jronically): You might 
try giving my speech a: che Ladies’ 
Luncheon League today. I could 

use the time to think. 

JAMES (Laughing): That’s not quite in 
my line, sir. 

Proressor: No, but I certainly wish 
it were. I’m sick and tired of giving 
speeches. I’ve given hundreds of 
them. 

James: Yes, and I guess I must have 
listened almost as many times. 

Proressor: I imagine you’re as sick of 
hearing them as I am of giving them. 

JAMES: Oh, no, sir, I always enjoy 
them. I almost know one or two of 
them by memory. 

Proressor: You do? (He thinks a 
moment.) Say, I'll bet you do at 
that. James, I have a wonderful 
idea! You really can give my speech 
for me. 

James (Startled): What’s that, sir? 

Proressor: But of course! You know 
it as well as I do. 








James: But, sir, what do I know about 
science? 

Proressor: You don’t need to know 
anything about science. You know 
my speech. And after all, the ladies 


in the Luncheon League aren’t 
scientists either. They'll never 
suspect. 


JamMEs: Well, sir, I don’t know. 

Proressor: Think of the challenge, 
James. 

James: I’d like to help you out, sir, 
but I’d rather face twenty taxis in 
the five o’clock rush than a bunch 
of curious ladies. 

Proressor: It will be just the same 
standard speech you’ve heard many 
times. 

James: Which speech were you plan- 
ning to give, sir? Is it the ‘Wonders 
of Outer Space’’ speech, or the “Joy 
of Research’ speech, or the speech 
on “If we can’t tussia, let’s 
educate our children so they can’’? 

Proressor: I had in mind the “‘Won- 
ders of Outer Space.”’ 

James: That’s my favorite. I 
dream of chauffeuring a spaceship. 
Come to think of it, I’ll bet I could 
give your speech at that. 

Proressor: Of course you can. You'll 
have no trouble at all. 

James: O.K., why not? 
try, sir. 

PROFESSOR: Wonderful! Wonderful! 
Now if you'll just stop at the next 
turnout, we'll change clothes and 
trade places. 

James: Very well, sir. 

Proressor: And James, the light has 
been green for some time now. You 
may drive on. 


beat 


often 


ll give it a 


James: Yes, sir. (He turns around and 








begins to “drive.” They lurch along 
in silence for a few moments, then the 
PROFESSOR leans forward and points 
toward the right, so that JAMES can 
see him.) 
Proressor: There’s a good spot. 
James: Yes, sir. (He “steers” toward 
right and stops. Both lurch forward. 
JAMES pulls up the ‘ 
gets out of “car,’’ and opens ‘door’ 
for PRroressor CounTpown, who 
steps out.) 
Proressor (As they start to trade coats 
hats): Once changed 
clothes, no one will suspect. It’s 
lucky we’re both about the same 
size. None of the ladies will know a 


‘emergency brake,”’ 


and we've 


thing. 
JAmEs: I hope not, sir. 
Proressor: Don’t worry, James. I 


don’t see how anything can happen. 
(After James has put on suit coat and 
Homburg) You look excellent, James. 
Go look at yourself in the rearview 
mirror. (JAMES and PROFESSOR go 
around to left side of “car” and JAMES 
looks in “‘mirror.’’) 
James: Oh, my goodness, Professor, 
I forgot all 
That would 
Every- 


this will never work! 
about your mustache. 
give me away in a minute. 
Professor Count- 
down’s elegant mustache. 


one knows about 


Proressor: True, true. 
James (Starting to take off ProrEssor’s 
coat): It’s too bad, sir. 
Proressor (Holding out his hand to 
stop JAMES): Don’t take that coat 
It hurts me to tell you, 
but my wife hates mustaches. I 
think they give a man dignity, but 
she refuses to kiss me unless I’m 
clean shaved. Therefore I wear this 


off, James. 








only at the laboratory. (He takes 
off fake mustache and hands it to 
JAMES.) 

JAMES: Why, Professor, I never sus- 
pected. 

Proressor: And here is some mus- 
tache glue. (He takes a small tube of 
glue from the pocket of the coat which 
JAMES is wearing. JAMES puts on 
mustache. Both look in mirror.) 

JAMES: Why, I look just like you, sir. 

Proressor: Excellent! Excellent! 

James: I even feel like you, sir. (He 
straightens up and puts on an expres- 
ston of dignity and wisdom.) As I was 
telling my colleagues the other day, 
I’m terrioly worried about those 
secondary gamma gamma gamma 
radiation effects. 

Proressor: James, | see that 
you'll do a superb job. Why, per- 
haps you can give all my speeches 
for me! 

JAMES: Now, 
away, sir. 

Proressor (Waving 
hat): What freedom! Here, let me 
help you into the car. (He opens 
rear “door” for JAMES, who enters 
“car” and sits down. Then the Pro- 
FESSOR gets into the driver’s seat, 
pushes in the “emergency brake,” and 
starts the “car” with a jerk as they 
lurch backwards. They ‘‘drive’”’ a few 
moments, then the PROFESSOR ap- 
plies the “‘brake’’ suddenly and they 
lurch forward.) 

JAMES: I say, Professor Countdown, 
you might try driving a little more 
smoothly. 

Proressor (Looking back at JAmEs): 
You’re right — these brakes are a 
little tight. 


can 


let’s not get carried 


his chauffeur’s 


JaMEs: You should have no trouble 
calculating the margin of error. 

PROFEsSsOR: You’re not supposed to be 
giving my speeches yet. Wait until 
the luncheon. By the way, you’d 
better call me James. It would be 
unfortunate if we gave ourselves 
away with a slip of the tongue. 

JAMES: Yes, sir. Oh, James, the light 
has been green for some time now. 
You may drive on. 

Proressor: Yes, sir. (They “drive” 
away as the curtains close.) 

o* ok 8 * * 
ScENE 2 

TrmE: An hour later. 

Sertine: The meeting of the Ladies’ 
Luncheon League. 

At Rise: At right sit a group of LaprEs, 
and behind them stands PROFESSOR 
CountTpown, in his chauffeur’s uni- 
form, deeply immersed in thought. 
At left are a speaker’s stand and two 
chairs. Mrs. Furrrer is sitting on 
one of the chairs. JAMES is at the 
speaker’s stand, and is almost through 
speaking. 

James: Now, the future lies before us. 
We will travel to the stars, and noth- 
ing can keep us from this other- 
worldly destiny. We will learn the 
promise of the planets, the secret of 
the solar system, the glory of the 
galaxy. (Applause) 

In closing, dear ladies, let me 
make a few comments about my pro- 
fession. You may think the greatest 
work is to be a scientist — but no, 
I admire most the daring astronauts 
who will take these spaceships 
aloft—- we might call them the 
chauffeurs of outer space. Yes, in 
the future, chauffeurs will be recog- 








nized as great leaders, as the finest 
and noblest of men. They will have 
the title they deserve — in fact, they 
will be known as “Man’s Best 
Friend.” (Applause) 

In my work, I often sit thinking of 
empty space. But remember, ladies, 
ach of us has a role in the future of 
science. Those of us who are not 
professional scientists can help the 
advance of science by realizing its 
thinking of its 
You, too, as you do the 
dishes or make the beds, can think 
about empty space. 


importance and 
progress. 


You, too, can 
be way out of this world. 

Thank you, ladies, for your atten- 
tion. (He bows as the LApIEs ap- 
plaud. Mrs. F.iirrer comes forward 
and JAMES sits down.) 

Mrs. Fuirrrer: Thank you, Professor 
Countdown, for your _ inspiring 
speech. I’m thrilled that such a 
marvelous scientist as you could 
take time out to speak to poor little 
us. All of us were overjoyed to know 
about the wonders of outer space, 
and I’m sure we have all made a 
vow to ourselves to spend more time 
thinking about empty space. And 
now, we will have our question 
period. 

James (Worried): Question period? 
This is unexpected. . . . Is this the 
usual thing? 


Mrs. Furrrer: No, professor, it isn’t. 


But we have an unusual visitor in 
our audience. 

James (Uneasily): You do? (He wipes 
his brow.) 


Mrs. Furrrer: Yes, we have with us 


today as a special guest Miss Ster- 
ling, the science editor of the Daily 


James (Panicky): Well - 





City Tribune, who has come espe- 
cially to hear your speech. I think 
she may have a question to ask you. 
Miss Sterling? 


Miss Sreruine (Rising): Yes, I do 


have one, Mrs. F litter. 


Mrs. Furrrer: I’m sure the Professor 


would just love to answer your 
question. (She sits and JAMES comes 
forward, looking extremely uneasy.) 


Miss STer.inG: Professor Countdown, 


in the light of Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity, how do you think the 
parameter time affects the life ex- 
pectancy of those travelling in a 
spaceship, when the vehicle’s ve- 
locity is approaching the speed of 
light? (She sits.) 

madam - 
that’s an excellent question. Yes, 
a very fine question. It’s a matter of 
great importance, and something we 
scientists have often worried about. 
(Stalling) Yes, indeed, I’ve often 
discussed it with other scientists. 
We've talked about it many times, 
far into the night. Many is the time 
we've said to each other, “I wonder 
what the real truth of the matter 
is?” (Unhappily) Yes, what is the 
real truth? What zs the answer? 
(He looks at the Proressor desper- 
ately. Then he suddenly brightens.) 
Yes, it seems like a difficult question. 
But in reality, Miss Sterling, it’s not 
difficult at all. In fact, it’s so simple 
that even my chauffeur could answer 
it. James! (PRorEssOoR comes for- 
ward.) Will you answer the lady’s 
question? 


Proressor: Certainly, sir. I’d be glad 


to. Some authorities say that due to 
the Lorentz time contraction at 





these velocities, the spaceship’s oc- 
cupants, upon returning to earth, 
will find that their contemporaries 
have aged considerably more than 
they have. However, I personally 
believe that this time contraction is 
purely a relative matter and does not 
affect biological processes. 

Mrs. Fuirrer (7'o Proressor, as he 
returns to his place behind the LaprsEs) : 
Thank you. (To Miss Srer.ine) 
Miss Sterling, does that answer your 
question? 

Miss STerinG: I believe so. And you 
do agree with your chauffeur’s opin- 
ion, don’t you, Professor Count- 
down? 

JAMES: Oh, absolutely, absolutely! 

The matter is quite obvious. 


Mrs. Fuitrer: Professor, let me thank 
you again for coming here today. 
You have proved that your great 
reputation is fully deserved — you 
are so wise that even your chauffeur 
knows more than the man in the 
street. Now, we’re going to have 
tea and cookies in the social hall, 
and I do hope you’ll come along. 

James: Of course. I’d be delighted. 

(The Lavrss all exit right, and JAMES 

starts to follow them. As he passes the 

PROFESSOR, he stops a moment.) You 

handled that well, James. 

Now, you may wait outside in the 

car while I have my tea. (He exits 

as PROFESSOR stares at him, amazed.) 


very 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


ProFEssoR CouNTDOWN TaKEs OFF 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female; 3 or more female 


extras. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. 


Professor wears a 


dark suit and Homburg. James wears a 


chauffeur’s uniform. 


Ladies wear attrac- 


tive suits or dresses and hats. 


Properties: A fake mustache and a tube of 


glue. 





Setting: In Scene 1, two chair represent a car 
on a road. In Scene 2, two chairs at left 
and several chairs at right represent the 
meeting of the Ladies’ Luncheon League. 
There may also be a speaker’s stand at 
left. The skit may be performed in front 
of the curtain or in a room without a stage, 


if desired. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Bive-Ribbon Plays 
for Graduation 


edited by Sytv1ia E. KAMERMAN 


A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement. pro- 

ms. This book contains an excit- 
ing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.75 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 


by Aticre VERY 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 279 pgs., $3.75 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. S. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
237 pages, $3.75 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 


PLAYS, Inc. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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FIRST 
PLAYS 


for 


CHILDREN 


by Helen Louise Miller 


These short plays provide easy dra- 
matic material for the youngest age 
groups to enjoy and to produce success- 
fully. They are gay and lively, and ap- 
peal to the imagination and interest of 
beginning players. 


The Half-Pint Cowboy uses “cowboys” 
and “Indians” to act out an exciting 
play of the Old West; The Wishing 
Stream is a charming Chinese play; 
Wake Up, Santa Claus features ‘The 
Rhythm Band Elves.” Other plays 
entertainingly dramatize everyday 
learning experiences: courtesy, thrift, 
telling time, etc. Also included are 
many plays for holidays and special 
occasions, 


Boys and girls in primary grades will 
find these plays a happy introduction 
to the world of dramatics. Teachers, 
group leaders, and librarians will wel- 
come this book as a fresh source of 
original plays to develop the creativity, 
imagination, and dramatic appreciation 
of little players and their audiences. 


Lower Grades 304 pgs.; $4.00 


(Standard Clothbound Edition) 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Five Round-the-World Play 


The Gates of Dinkelsbuehl 





by Paul T. Nolan 

Characters Braun: Are they still there? Are the 
BURGOMASTER SCHMIDT Swedes still there? 
BURGOMASTER BRAUN Scumipt: They are still there. General 
BURGOMASTER STEIN Gustavus Adolphus and sixteen 
BERTHA thousand of his soldiers. They are a 
JOHANN fierce-looking crew. 
GENERAL Gustavus ADOLPHUS Stem: Do they still demand we sur- 
First SWEDISH CAPTAIN render? 
SEcoND SweEpIsH CAPTAIN Scumipt: It makes no difference to 
THE CHILDREN’S BAND them what we do. When the sun 


reaches the middle of the sky, they 
Serrine: The main street of the city of will attack. Our gates, our city walls 
Dinkelsbuehl, before the gates of the will fall. 


city. Braun: Is there nothing we can do? 
At Rise: The THrexr BuRGOMASTERS Can’t we stop them? 

rush on stage and meet at the inter- Scumiptr: We don’t have three thou- 
section of the two streets. They are sand men, women, children and 
obviously very excited and very fright- chickens in our whole village. We 
ened. Scumipt comes from the gate; could not even slow them down. 
Braun from stage left; and Srern Srern: We have no choice. We must 
from stage right. surrender. 





Author’s Notes on Tue Gates or DINKELSBUEHL 


One of the oldest festivals in Germany is the Dinkelsbuehl Kinderzeche (The Chil- 
dren’s Festival), which commemorates an incident during the Thirty Years War over 
three hundred years ago. The Festival itself started about 1635. During the Thirty 
Years War, three burgomasters of Dinkelsbuehl, Germany, received a warning from the 
Swedish general demanding that the city surrender. Sweden was at this time one of the 
strongest military nations of Europe, and the burgomasters knew that if they surrendered, 
the Swedes would destroy the city. But since Dinkelsbuehl lacked both food and the force 
to resist, they felt they would have to surrender anyway. Through the courage and 
imagination of a little girl and the heroism of all the children of Dinkelsbuehl war was 
averted and the city was saved. The annual Festival which commemorates this event 
includes a Children’s Band parade, folk dances — both German and Swedish — and 
singing. 
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Scumipt:; It makes no difference. If 
we try to stop them, they will de- 
stroy Dinkelsbuehl as they enter the 
city. If we surrender, they will 
destroy Dinkelsbuehl after they en- 
ter the city. It’s really a very small 
choice — a matter of seconds, really. 

Braun: Perhaps if we asked General 
Adolphus nicely— pleaded with him, 
begged him, got down on our knees— 
perhaps he might spare Dinkelsbuehl. 
We are only a very small village, and 
he is a very large general. 

Stern: Maybe we could tell him that 
it would hurt his reputation. We 
could explain to him that we are only 
a miserable, little village . . . hardly 
more than a shack on the road. 

Braun: I do not think that would be 
good for business. 

Scumipr: It does not make any differ- 
ence whether we are as great as 
Berlin or as small as a flea; Dinkels- 
buehl stands between him and the 
Austrians. He does not want a Ger- 
man village at his back as he marches 
south. He will not listen to us. 

Braun: Perhaps if we promised him 
our wealth? 

Scumipr: He will take it anyway. 

Stren: Perhaps if we gave him our 
weapons? 

Scumipt: We have no weapons to give, 
none of any importance to the great 
General Adolphus. 

Srem: Then what can we do? 

Scumipt: We might hold the gates 
against the first attack, for a few 
minutes, perhaps, but it would do no 
good. 


Braun: If we are going to have to sur- 
render, why don’t we do it now? I 
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hate waiting for something to hap- 
pen. 

Scumipt: We will wait until noon, just 
before he attacks, the last possible 
moment. This is the last day for 
Dinkelsbuehl. We might as well en- 
joy it as long as possible. (Enter 
Bertua, a shy little girl, from off- 
stage right.) 

Srer: I am not enjoying it very much, 
but there seems to be nothing else to 
do. 

Braun: There is nothing that we can 
do. 

Scumipt: Nothing. (All three stand 
glumly, thinking and sighing. BERTHA 
pulls on ScuMipt’s coat.) 

BrertTHa: Burgomaster Schmidt. 

Scnmipr: Go away, little girl. 
you see we are thinking? 

Bertua: What are we going to do, 
Burgomaster Schmidt? 

Scumipt: Listen to that. She wants to 
know what we are going to do. 

Braun: I can tell you what we are 
going to do. 

Srern: It’s really very simple. 

Scumipt: We are going to do nothing, 
because there is nothing we can do. 
Now go away and leave us alone to 
think. 

Bertua: I have a plan. I have heard 
that General Adolphus has received 
sad news from home. 

Scumipt: And I have received sad 
news while at home. Go away. 

Braun: Perhaps if we offered him 
money. No, I forgot. We have al- 
ready thought of that. 

Bertua: General Adolphus has re- 
ceived word that his young son is 
dead. 

Srem: We know that. What is that to 
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us? Soon we will all be homeless. 

BertHa: But perhaps if you would 
send some children. .. . 

Braun: Go away, little girl. 

STEIN: Don’t you hear? Go away. 

Scumipr: Come, we will never get any 
planning done here. Burgomaster 
Braun, go see the merchants and 
tell them that at noon we surrender. 

Braun (Turning to leave stage left): 
They will not like it, but there is 
nothing else we can do, nothing, 
absolutely nothing. (Lxit Braun.) 

Scumipt: Burgomaster Stein, you see 
the farmers and tell them the same. 

STEIN (Turning to leave stage right): 
They will like it even less than the 
merchants, but there is nothing we 
van do. Absolutely nothing. (zit 
STEIN. ) 

Bertua: There is something you can 
do. I have a plan. 

Scumipt: Go away, little girl. Go 
away! No, you stay here, since you 
seem to like it so well. I’ll go away. 
I wish I could. (Exit Scumipr.) 

Bertua (Calling after him): Burgo- 
master Schmidt! Burgomaster 
Schmidt! Please listen to me. I have 
a plan, a plan! (E2nter JoHANN from 
stage right.) 

JOHANN: Bertha! Bertha! 

Bertua (Turning toward him): They 
would not listen to me, Johann. 

JOHANN: I knew they would not. One 
does not get to be a burgomaster by 
listening to other people. 

Bertua: They are going to surrender 
the city at noon. They say there is 
nothing else we can do. 

JOHANN: I guess there is no help for it. 


Bertua: General Adolphus will de- 











stroy the city and send us all away 
from our homes. 

JOHANN: That is what happened to 
the people in the villages near Wurz- 
burg and Mainz, so I guess it will 
happen to us, too. 

Berta: It will be a terrible thing to 
be driven out of our homes. 

JOHANN: I will take care of you, little 
Bertha. 

BertTHa: Burgomaster Braun wanted 
to give the General money. 

JOHANN: In war you do not give the 
winners anything. They take what 
they want. 

BERTHA: But it is not really a war. 
We have not done anything to the 
Swedes. I think that if we explained 
to General Adolphus, he would un- 
derstand. Especially if we could try 
my plan. 

JOHANN: It would have done no harm 
to try the plan. 

Berta: Do you think it would have 
worked, Johann? 

JOHANN: It would have been no worse 
than no plan. 

Bertua: Would you help me with it? 

JOHANN: Do you mean that we should 
do it ourselves? It would make the 
burgomasters angry that we took 
such matters upon ourselves. 

Bertua: I do not care if they are 
angry. If the plan does not work, 
their anger cannot hurt us. If it 
does work, they will have n» reason 
to be angry. 

JOHANN: Even if it doesn’t work and 
even if they are angry, I do not care. 
I will help you, Bertha. 

Bertua: You know what we are to do. 
(Points off right) You go as far as 
the wall to the west, and I shall go 





to the wall in the east. Bring all the 

children you can find, and tell them 

to bring drums and fifes and horns 
and whatever else they have. What 
we lack in size, we must make up for 
in noise. 

JOHANN (Saluting): I’ll bring them in 
order, marching like an army of 
kings, my General. 

Bertua (Saluting): And I shall, too. 
We may not succeed, Johann, but 
the world will know we tried. 
(Bertua and Jouann run off. Up- 
stage center back of the gate, a bell 
rings.) 

OFF-STACS VOICE: 
Dinke!sbuehl. Burgomasters of 
Dinkelsbuehl! (The Turere BurcGo- 
MASTERS enter, running.) 

Scumipt: Yes, yes. We are coming, 
mein herr. 

Braun: One minute, one minute. As 
fast as our fat little legs will carry us, 
we are coming. 

Stern: We are coming, we are coming. 
Wait! Wait! (The Turer Burco- 
MASTERS run to the gates and drop to 
their knees before the gate.) 

Scumipr: We are here, mein herr. 

Orr-staGE Voice: Can you hear my 
voice? 

Stein: Yes, indeed. 
voice it is. 

Orr-sTaGE Votce: In five minutes, the 
sun will stand high in the sky. Then 
we will attack your city. If you do 
not open the gates, we will knock 
them down. Five minutes, do you 
hear? 

Bravun:- We hear, but we do not like 
what we hear. 

Scumipr: If we open the gates for you, 

will you spare our city? 
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Orr-staGE Voice: We do not care 
whether or not you open the gates. 
It is all the same to us whether we 
walk through them or over them. 

Stern: It would be much easier to walk 
through them. You would not have 
to dirty your hands knocking them 
down. 

Braun: Yes, yes. You might even 
tear your trousers if you had to walk 
over them. 

Orr-sTaGE Voice: We have not come 
to bargain. We have come to con- 
quer. You have five minutes. Then 
we attack. (The Turee Burao- 
MASTERS r7sé.) 

Scumipt: I have worked a whole life- 
time, and now I will lose everything. 
I must go home and hide grand- 
father’s picture. I should not want 
the Swedes to get that. (He runs off.) 

Sremn: Everything will be lost: the 
pork in the barrels, the silks in the 
closet, and my gold. I must run 
home and hide . . . and hide grand- 
mother’s picture. I certainly do not 
want the Swedes to get that. (He 
runs off.) 

Braun: Schmidt and Stein never had 

a grandfather or a grandmother, 

and if they had, they still would 

not care what happened to their 
pictures. They are going to hide 
their money. Fine leaders they are, 

to be thinking only of money at a 

time like this. Money! The Swedes 

will find MY money. I must run 
home and hide it. (He runs off. The 
stage remains empty for a few seconds; 
then the sounds of drums and whistles 
are heard. Coming from both stage 
right and left, the CutLDREN’s BAND 
enters, one group led by BertTua and 
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the other by JoHANN. They march 
two at a time until they meet at the 
downstage end of the street leading to 
the gates; then they join in groups of 
four and march to the gate. After this 
marching episode is completed, the 
CHILDREN stand facing center stage, 
and flanking the gates, in a military 
formation. BERTHA and JOHANN stand 
away from the groups, in front of the 
gates.) 

BertHa: Here we are, Johann. Are 
you afraid? 

JOHANN: Open the gates, Bertha. We 
are ready to face the enemy. 

Bertua: I thought maybe you would 
open them, Johann. You are a boy. 

JOHANN: But it was your idea, and you 
are the general. I am only your 
captain. 

Bertua: But if General Adolphus saw 
I was only a girl, he might be angry. 

JOHANN (Bravely): We shall open 
them together. Now stand straight, 
General Bertha. We must never let 
an enemy see that we are afraid. 
(They march to the gates and open 
them, while the Drummers in the 
CHILDREN’S BAND beat time. When 
the gates are opened, GENERAL ADOL- 
pHus and two of his CAPTAINS march 
in. They have their swords drawn, but 
when they see only CHILDREN, they 
slop amazed.) 

First Caprarn: What is this? A vil- 
lage with nothing but children. 

Apotpnus (Letting his sword drop 
down): I had forgotten that behind 
every city wail there are so many 
children. 

Seconp Captain: This is the youngest 

army we have ever faced, General. 

But very fierce-looking, aren’t they? 

































Apo.puus (70 BertTHa and JOHANN): 
And who is in command of this 
army? 

JOHANN: She is, sir. (Points to BerTHA.) 
She is the general. I am her captain. 

Frrst Caprain: We'd better be careful, 
General. She has the look of another 
Joan of Are. 

Apo.tpnus: Are you another Joan of 
Arc, General? 

Bertua: I am not really a general, sir, 
and this is not really an army, and I 
have never heard of Joan of Are. 

Seconp Captain: Never heard of Joan 
of Arc? Why she is famous every- 
where! 

First Curb: She’s not Joan of Are. 
She’s Bertha. Everybody knows 
that. 

Seconp Cxuiip: And she’s famous 
everywhere in our village. 

Turrp Cuiip: Everybody in Dinkels- 
buehl knows Bertha, because she is 
the child who never says anything. 

Apo.pHus: A general who never says 
anything? Now that is an odd one. 
How do you give orders? 

JOHANN: She gives the orders to me, sir. 

Apo.puus: And you? 

JOHANN: I obey, sir. 

Apo.pHus: Now has she given you 
orders to attack our army and drive 
us away? 

JOHANN: No, sir. 

Apo.pHus: But if she does, will you 
obey? 

JOHANN: I will try, sir. 

Apotpnus (7o Frrst Caprarin): He 
looks very much like my son, does he 
not, Captain? 

First Captain: Very much, General. 
But perhaps not so large in the 
shoulders as was young Prince Carl. 
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Bertua: We did not come to fight 
against your army, sir. 

Apo.puus: Is this then a surrender? 

BertHa: We came to... to... 

Apo.puus: To what, child? 

Bertua: To offer a trade. 

Apo.puus: A trade? 

Berta: We have heard that your only 
child has died, sir. 

Apo.puus: I am listening. 

Bertua: Is it true, sir? 

ApvotpHus (Getting angry): What is it 
to you! (Then softer) Yes, it is true. 
My only son, my only child, Carl, 
is dead. 

Bertua: We came to tell you that we 
are very sorry that you have lost 
your child. 

Apo.puus: Did. the burgomasters send 
you? 

JOHANN: They would not even listen 
to her plan. 

Apo.puus: A plan! What plan do you 
have? 

First Caprarn: Perhaps it is some sort 
of a trick, General. 

Sreconp Captain: While we are stand- 
ing here talking to these children, 
their army may be circling behind us. 

Bertua: We have no army. 

JOHANN: It isn’t that kind of plan. 
We have no tricks 

Apo.puus: Well, Little General Who 
Never Speaks, it is time you said 
something. 

BerTua: It is a terrible thing for a 
father to lose a child, to go home 
where a child was and find no child 
there. If you will spare our city, one 
of us will be your child. 


Apotpxus: What! Anyone I choose? 


BertTua: Yes, sir. 


Apo.puvs: If I choose Johann here, he 
will be my son? 

JOHANN: Yes, sir. 

Apo.puvus: And if I choose you, Bertha, 
will you be my son? 

JOHANN: She is only a girl, sir. 

Apo.puvus: I shall raise her as a boy. I 
shall teach her to be a soldier and to 
ride at my side in battle. Would you 
like that, Bertha? 

Bertua: If you wish, sir. 

Apo.puus: And you will not miss your 
mother and father? 

Bertua: I shall never cry where any- 
one can see me. I shall be the best 
son I can for you. 

JOHANN: Why not take me, General? I 
am already a son, so it should not 
be so hard. 

Apotpuus: No. I shall take Bertha. 

Bertua: Yes, sir. I am ready to go 
when you wish me. 

Apo.tpuus: And when you are far away 
from your home, cold on the march, 
hungry, a single child among rough 
soldiers, shall you not regret that 
you have made this choice? 

Bertua: I shall be a good son to you, 
General. 

Apo.puus (Laughing): I am sure you 
would, Bertha. I am sure you would, 
and I shall take you with me in my 
heart. Whenever I am sad because I 
have no child of my own, I shall 
think of you. Then perhaps I shall 
not be so sad. You may stay in your 
city. The Gates of Dinkelsbuehl 
shall remain standing. 

JOHANN: You will spare our city, 
General? 

Apo.puvus: Yes, Captain, I shall spare 
your city. I met your general in fair 
combat, and she won. (To the First 




















Caprain) Captain, give order to the 

troops that we march in an hour. 

With an ally like General Bertha in 

the city, it will be all right to have it 
at our backs. 

First Caprarin: Yes, sir, we shall be 
ready to leave in an hour. (Frit 
CaprTaln through gates.) 

Apvotpuus: And, Little General, you 
are a Joan of Arc after all. You have 
saved your city. (Enter the THREE 
BURGOMASTERS running, one follow- 
ing upon the heels of another, and all 
very excited.) 

Scumipt: The gates are open. 

Braun: The enemy is within. 

Sremn: We have been betrayed. Oh, 
my poor grandmother’s picture. 

Apotpuus: These, I should judge, are 
the burgomasters, come to save the 
day. 

Sreconp Caprain: They look more like 
the three blind mice. 

Scumipt (Almost falling at ApoLPHus’ 
feet): General Adolphus, welcome to 
our city. 

STEIN: We intended to be here to wel- 
come you. ; 

Braun: At noon, we were going to 
open the gates. 

Scumipt: We surrender. 
have to fight. 

Stein: Indeed not. We surrender. 

Brawn: It is the only thing we can do. 

Apo.puus: Be quiet. You do not need 
to surrender. We have met your 
strongest force, and you have won. 
Your city is spared. 

Stern: Our strongest force? 

Apo.puus: This child, Bertha; these 
children. 

Scumipt: Bertha? 

city? 


You do not 


Bertha saved the 





Braun: I knew we should have listened 
to her. 

Scumipt: You! You told her to go 
away. I was the last one to talk to 
her. 

Srern: You told her to go away. I have 
been a friend of her father for twenty 
years. I knew we should have 
listened to her. 

Apo.paus: Will you be quiet! My 
army leaves in an hour. I shall re- 
quire only water. 

ScumiptT: You shall have all the water 
you need. 

Srern: We would even give you milk, 
if we had it. 

Braun: And cheese, if we had it. 

Scumipt: But we have nothing but 
water. Our gates have been closed to 
commerce for many weeks now. 

Apo.puHvs: I require only water for the 
horses and men. 

Scumipt: Certainly, General. Would 
you and your officers care to rest 
while we take the water to your 
camp? 

BerTHA: We have some dances and 
music for you, if you think that you 
would care to see us dance, General. 

Apo.puus: That would be very nice, 
child. But... 

Scumipt (Breaking in): Of course, 
General, we understand. (70 Bertna) 
Now that you children have done 
your good deed, why don’t you go 
home? 

Apo.puus: No, let this be the chil- 
dren’s day. Let this day be set aside 
for them; yes, for their children and 
their children’s children — a day 
for children to celebrate a child’s 
victory over war. I think I would 


like to see children dance now. 





Bertua: We shall be pleased. And we made a mistake, Captain. With 
have a surprise for you — a Swedish General Bertha at my side, Sweden 
folk dance. (The children form into a would have ruled all of Europe. (The 
group, and dance a Swedish folk dance.) dance ends and the curtain falls.) 

Apo.puus (7'o Caprarn): I may have THE END 
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